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By Bruno Lasker 


Model by A. Phimister Proctor for a fountain to be 


i presented by Com 
missioner George D. Pratt to thi state reservation at Saratoga Springs 
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Keep Baby Well This Summer 


Hot weather alone does not kill babies 


Sleep, fresh air, cool baths 

Proper foods, regular feeding 
Plenty of cool boiled water to drink 
Clean, dry clothes 

The doctor when baby is sick 


Will save the baby 


Our Baby Circular tells how. Can you use it in your work? 
Write 
Welfare Division 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


This to be said for the Fly 
he is logical 


he is persistent 


Every year he breeds millions of his kind 
‘He makes no secret of his mission of disease carrying 


You know this. But does your Community? 


We shall gladly assist in campaigns 

Write for our circular—‘‘ Mankind’s Most Deadly Enemy ” 
Welfare Division 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Industrial Service 
. Specialists 


. . 
—— 


“Knoeppel Organized Service’’ 
~Our service is constructive betterment applied to 
_ industrial plants, aimed to increase production, 

reduce costs and improve industrial relations. 
_ Our position in our field warrants your consid- 
eration. 


a Ent 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., Inc. 


Industrial Engineers 


: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York, N. Y. 
i 
ye 


4, BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
New York City 


; 


oe 


289 Fourth Avenue 
: OFFERS 


iy Professional Counsel, Intensive Training Courses 
4 and 
Expert Research in the Field of 
Personnel Administration and Industrial Relations 
| ROBERT W. BRUERE LEONARD OUTHWAITE 
_ HEBER BLANKENHORN ORDWAY TEAD 
pes HENRY C. METCALF SIDNEY ZIMAND 


Community Service 
Company 
Industrial Engineers 


CONCORD, N. H. 


We organize and conduct 


FINANCIAL CAMPAIGNS 
HOUSING PROJECTS 
CIVIC SURVEYS 


LABOR’S NEXT MOVE 


If you are to cope successfully with the problems 
| presented to every employer by the present hysteria of 
‘ industrial unrest you must anticipate labor’s moves. 
i Only by keeping one jump ahead can you keep the 
) wheels turning steadily and avoid the constant turmoil 
| experienced by the man who has to meet labor situa- 


} tions as they arise. 
BABSON’S REPORTS 


i 
# based on fundamental conditions, forecast labor con- 
ji ditions for you with remarkable accuracy. 

Eight thousand of the country’s leading executives 
#/ are using them as a basis for their plans in buying, 


REPORT ON REQUEST 
Al Write on your letterhead for full details of Babson’s 
“Service for Executives and recent Labor Bulletin 
i} gratis. 
ASK FOR BULLETIN T-37 


BABSON’S STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
WELLESLEY HILLS, 82, MASS. 
‘iLargest Organization of Its Character in the World. 
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7 Y dear Schuyler,” Sir William Johnson 
wrote in 1767 to his friend General Philip 
‘ Schuyler, “I have just returned from a visit 
} to a most amazing spring which almost af- 
ed my cure; and I have sent for Dr. Stringer, of New 
tk, to come up and analyze it.’ Thus the discovery of 
‘atoga’s healing waters was at once followed by their 
mtific study, a rare proceeding in the history of medicine. 
Che high rock spring, as it is now called, and perhaps 
ers, had for unknown ages been used during their occupa- 
‘of the territory by native Mohawks and Iroquois, who 
libuted its effervescence to the Great Spirit, Manitou, who 
j stirred the water. In fact, it was due to the solicitation 
tis Indian friends that the general, wounded in the battle 
jLake George in September, 1755, and in failing health 
: He was 


4s early as 1773, one Dirck Scowton set up a rough log 
§n near the high rock spring to trade with the Indians 
} accommodate visitors. The surrounding bogs were at 
# time infested with mosquitoes and gave rise to intermit- 
+ fever. Before he had lived there very long, Scowton 
}to flee in a hurry because of some “ misunderstanding ” 
i) the Indians. For years after, the half open cabin was 
Jonly habitation where white people resorted. A visitor 


1789 thus described the bathing arrangements at that time: 


“ere is no convenience for bathing except an open log hut, with 
ge trough, similar to those used for feeding swine, which re- 
‘js the water from the spring. Into this you roll off a bench. 


W ener springs in the neighborhood were discovered when 
arising pioneers set up, first the roughest kind of log 
dhs for temporary occupancy, and, later, taverns which 
ne middle of the nineteenth century had developed into 
/ntious hotels, to attract those in search of health and 
4}. 

Jie history of Saratoga Springs, through the first halt 
We nineteenth century, was one of slow and steady growth 
wh reached its zenith about the time of the Civil War. 


Gries belong to that period, and it is not difficult with 
N\nind’s eye to repeople them with a throng of fashionable 


The Wand of Manitou 


he Development of a Great Health Resort by Public Enterprise 
q By Bruno Lasker 


folk. The slump commenced when with modern steamship 
facilities a trip to Europe ceased to be a matter of danger 
and hardship and thousands of wealthy Americans annually 
sought health and recreation in European spas. Private 
enterprise, be it noted, though it had built up a splendid 
resort where money was spent with a lavish hand, was unable 
to protect its work from an all too early and rapid decay. 
Commercial exploitation over-reached itself when in the 
nineties the owners of individual springs short-sightedly began 
to extract and sell the carbonic acid gas with entire unconcern 
for the properties of the remaining waters. Every advance 
in the technique of extraction, and in deeper boring, while 
it increased immediate profits, reduced the medicinal value of 
the waters until their uses could no longer be recommended 
by the medical profession and Saratoga Springs as a spa de- 
clined almost to the point of zero. Resort was had to public 
action to arrest this decline and restore this watering place 
to the eminent position it had held. In their natural state, 
the most important Saratoga waters have a higher saturation 
of COQ, than medicinal waters to be found almost any- 
where else in the world. Such is the mysterious connection 
and interrelation of the subterranean water courses that the 
unrestricted extraction of the gas at some of the wells not 
only lowered the level of all others but prevented the impor- 
tant mineral elements which they separately possess from 
being held in solution in their natural quantity when un- 
disturbed. 

It took many years of agitation, first on the part of the 
citizens of the little town of Saratoga Springs and later of 
larger, interested groups in the state of New York, to rescue 
the springs from the clutches of the profiteers. A law was 
put on the statute book in 1908, forbidding the injurious ex- 
traction of gases from natural springs; but it soon became 
apparent that restoration of the springs could not be accom- 
plished piecemeal. In the following year, Senator Brackett 
introduced and the legislature passed a bill authorizing the 
appointment of sa commission of three to study the spring 
situation with authority to acquire properties for a reservation 
and making an appropriation of $600,000 for this purpose. 
On the last day of the thirty after adjournment Governor 
Hughes signed the bill and appointed Spencer Trask, a 
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resident of Saratoga and one of the most distinguished finan- 
ciers of the state, chairman, with Edward M. Shepard, an 
outstanding leader of the New York bar, and Frank N. 
Godfrey, master of the State Grange, as commissioners. 
Until he secured their acceptance, he refrained from approval 
of the bill, so desirous was he for assurance of 2 non-political 
but business handling of the question. On December 31, 
1909, Mr. Trask was killed in a railroad accident, and Mr. 
Shepard had to retire because of discovery of a constitutional 
prohibition of holding the office while trustee and chairman 
of the College of the City of New York. Governor Hughes 
then appointed General Benjamin F. Tracy with George 
Foster Peabody as chairman. The commission continued the 
_study of the problem, sending a man to Europe to report on 
the European spas. Upon its report the legislature increased 
the appropriation to $950,000, the limit of bonds available 
under the constitution. 

In 1911, the commission took over various springs—in- 
cluding the famous Hawthorn—but not until the village of 
Saratoga Springs had voted a $250,000 bond issue for a park, 
taking into the park the famous Congress Spring and_ its 
parked, grounds, the state taking over the springs. In 1912 
and 1913 other properties were taken by the state, and parks 
were laid out, in the aggregate an area of about four hundred 
acres with over one hundred springs. 
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AN EARLY REGULATION 


Gideon Putnam built the first permanent home at Saratoaa 
Springs, in 1789. The sign over his tavern, Putnam and 
the Wolf, showed that visttors occasionally had to face even 
more ferocious beasts than mosquitoes, which also flourished 
there until the woods were cleared and the swamps drained. 
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In 1916 the legislature, on the suggestion of Gor 
Whitman, made the conservation commissioner (Geor: 
Pratt) successor to his appointees of 1915—Messrs. Car 
Van Tuyl and Godfrey. 


The successive commissioners have conceived their t 
a liberal spirit from the beginning, and the stages of their 
are notable chapters in the history of American — 
health service. Altogether 550 acres have been acq 
divided into four different parks. ‘The facilities for dri 
and bathing and for conserving and marketing the s1 
carbonic acid gas from various springs have been imp: 
When the slender means are considered with whic 
commissioners have worked, it is clear that they have a 
plished a great deal in a few years. The State Conser 
Commission under which the Saratoga Springs reservatior 
falls was created in 1911 and is doing magnificent we 
purifying waters, hatching and distributing fish, prot 
and breeding game, forestry, conservating water p 
drainage and reclamation. It is regarded as one of the 
effective and progressive in the country. 


The passage of the law which created the reservati 
1909 was celebrated at Saratoga Springs with the ring 
bells and the firing of a salute of twenty-one shots. 
citizens rightly saw in it the promise of a new day a 
the intervening years have loyally cooperated with the ge 
ment of the state to make the most of their heritage. 
until the establishment of the state reservation had there 
been uniform control of Saratoga waters or a scientifi 
businesslike exploitation of the springs and of the resid 
advantages of the town. Not until then was the at 
made to provide bathing facilities and therapeutic trea 
in line with modern ideas and comparing with those 
vided in European spas. One or two private establishi 
were in existence which were not altogether primitive 
they offered very inadequate facilities. A commodious 
house was reconstructed and opened by the Reservation | 
mission. Another larger one, entirely up-to-date and ; 
tecturally delightful, has since been constructed by the 
servation Commission. 


It was not until the European war that the modern 
sibilities of Saratoga Springs could be seen on a scale 
passing its vogue as a fashionable resort a half century 
Wealthy Americans, when advised by their physicians te 
a water cure, had got into the habit of seeking it at a | 
pean resort, such as Kissingen, Nauheim, Wiesbaden, } 
burg, Vichy, or Harrogate. Here they found entertain 
as well as cure, since these spas attracted also the fashio 
world of Europe. Yet none of them had to offer a 
fitting regimen or a greater variety of health giving w 
than this American resort. “The war made such trips 
difficult and, in the case of the German and Bohemian re 
impossible. As a result, the stream of patients to an 
can resort with similar advantages, once: started, is 
manently assured—provided it can cater adequately to 
tastes in recreation and comforts as well as to the dem 
of the medical profession. Indeed, it is not unlikely, | 
conditions in Europe as they are at present, that sud 
American resort will attract patients from Europe wh 
not only treatment but also a change of surroundings| 
the misery and unrest which surround them. As it ha 
Saratoga Springs has an immediate environment whi 
beauty and climate compares favorably with that of 
European resorts;.and the nearness of the Adirondack 
vides excellently for the climatic and recréational neé 
the ‘“‘ after-cure.’ 2 
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From Frank Lesiie's bn bide Newspaper My 28, 1870 


BROADWAY AND THE UNION HOTEL 


; at the time of Saratoga’s flower as a fashionable summer resort. In 1918, this and a neighboring hotel. 
a with their beautiful, secluded terraces and gardens were offered to the federal government as 
hospitals for returned soldiers suffering from nervous and digestive complaints, the state conserva- 
h tion commission offering to provide waters and treatment free. Unfortunately nothing came of this 
a plan, which would have demonstrated the democratic potentialities of this one-time exclusive spa. 


7° then, is the opportunity for creating in the United in practically all the larger European spas, with the outstanding 
oS a great modern health resort. But those who have’ exception of Vichy. Some months prior to the change in the 
4 ‘put in charge of its development by the state, first the administration, the Saratoga commissioners leased the im- 

‘oga Springs Reservation Commission and later the state | portant bottling privileges to a private corporation. Saratoga 
“@ervation Commission with which it was amalgamated, citizens, though they did not protest at the time, once the 
i visualized an even larger aim. This is to establish on matter was thrown into the courts came to regard it as a first 
‘rican soil not only a fashionable watering place for the step in the discontinuation of the state’s direct interest in 
vhy, fit to rival its European prototypes, but a public the town and in the return to exploitation of its natural 
vgn resort for all people who need it, an asset for the gen- resources for private profit. Feeling has since run high, 
though hardly a citizen other than those in some way con- 
“ith public ownership of approximately 550 acres of cerned in the lawsuit which ensued can be found who has - 
\““Qireservation parks, and of 122 springs and wells, includ- read the lease or knows accurately its terms. 


jany naturally mineralized and carbonated waters which On reviewing the steps by which the commissioners arrived 
xt have their equal in the world, with the acquisition at that decision, there is not visible a break with their previous 
“hrection of modern buildings and equipment, and with — policy, declared from time to time. Mr. Peabody resigned 
‘Wvowed policy “so to administer this natural resource from the commission in 1915; for years he had given un- 
yl" )ersons of whatever means may be able to take the cures stinted service in the development of the springs and may 


the waters provide for many maladies,” the state is be regarded as a competent witness. He says: 
e way of making one of the largest demonstrations in 


é ; : : 3 : I was familiar with Saratoga personally and intimately from 1881 
j/nited States in extending public health service outside and also with Mr. Spencer Trask who resided there, and knew inti- 


Weditional limits. mately all of his plans and those of Senator Brackett who introduced 


nth the bill. The occasion of the immediate pressure for the act was the 
ne Is this aspect which makes the evolution of Saratoga suits against the carbonic gas companies—for two of which Senator 


Ls a subject of distinct social interest apart from its in- Brackett was counsel. But the bill provided for the leasing of the 
/as an experiment in public ownership and operation privilege of bottling and selling the waters to enable the investment 


3 by the state to be self-sustaining. 
We a which, unfortunately, has eee an acute controversy 


I was in the discussion and know the arguments used to secure the 


passage of the bill and Governor Hughes’ intent for the future of 
it vation commissioner who took over the control of the the commission in making his appointments. The discussion for years 


it ation in 1916. ‘The acquisition of the springs by the had been of making the waters available for bathing and drinking. 

Yaad followed the example of practically all the better An effort to buy up all the springs privately had almost succeeded 

th medical springs in Europe which are owned for the when the great profits from pumping for gas developed. The dis- 

it ale stat awe ut eae ee cussion everywhere in legislature and village was for a successful 
'“hart by the state and in some instances by the municipal- 


a : ares : investment, and only with that idea were the appropriations secured. 
jo The Reservation Commission departed from this exam- The question of operation by the state or the following of Euro- 


owever, in the matter of public operation which obtains pean practice was fully discussed in the reports of the commission, 
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and no single word. of criticism, much less protest, was heard re- 
specting lease for profit. 

The commissioners decided in 1915 that it was desirable to follow 
the recommendations of the previous commissioners in their several 
yearly reports to the legislature and to secure lessees who would give 
the necessary attention to a business that would come into active 


competition with a hundred millions:of capital invested in water 


distributing corporations, the lease power providing that waters 
should forever be free to be drunk at the spring by all comers. » 


The commission had found by its experience in bottling and selling 
the waters that it was a purely competitive line of business and not 
practicable to handle efficiently under political conditions relating to 
all government. . It was not on a par with public utilities—as I. dis- 
covered to my regret, for I had been an active advocate of govern-: 
ment ownership and operation of public utilities, following my own 
active relation to the building and operation of railroads and electric 
corporations. 

When the bids were to be opened by the commissioners in October, 
1915—as the advertisement’ called for—not a single bid appeared, 
all fearing to do business with the state as liable to be unfair 

/ because political. I then advised Mr. Noland, the secretary of the 


N, Wide of New York 


Courtesy, Conservation Commiss 
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to expand the business.” The lease was drawn up by i 
Charles C. Lester, counsel for the commission. | 
Conservation Comitistones George D.-Pratt, soon ; 


becoming. responsible for the administration of the rese 


tion, in 1916, and after a study of all the facts, came to 


Ch elnsion that. the lease. was detrimental to the interest 


In thi 


the state and considered it his duty to cancel it. 


“acted on the advice of the attorney-general and the : 


comptroller. This action led to a lawsuit by the lessees, 
Saratoga Waters Corporation, against Mr. Pratt which 
won. An appeal to the Appellate Division of the Sup 
Court, in October, 1918, reversed the judgment in favo 
the plaintiff and granted a new trial. Finally, the state C 
of Appeals, in January of the present year, Judge Crane 
senting, again reversed the judgment of the Appellate Divi 
and reaffirmed the original judgment of the Special Terr 


OLD CONGRESS SPRING 


One of the oldest and most renowned of Saratoga’s springs. 


The picture indicates the representative 


character of Saratoga’s clientele. 


commission, to find some associate to join him in making a bid so 
that the state might not have a losing investment on its hands. 1 
felt responsible for having invested two million dollars of the state’s 
money on the basis of statements that it could be made a profitable 
investment and secure thus the fullest and cheapest use of the waters 
for the health of the people. 


The corporation created on this initiative included besides 
Louis W. Noland, the secretary of the commission, who had 
previously been with the Poland Springs Company, Leslie R. 
Rounds, then with the same company and now a controller 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, of which Mr. 
Peabody is director, Martin L. C. Wilmarth, a merchant of 
the nearby city of Glens Falls, who took the presidency of 
the company, and Charles J. Peabody, senior partner of the 
banking house of Spencer Trask & Co., of New York, who 
at the solicitation of his brother put in a comparatively small 
amount. “The commissioners, to quote Mr. Peabody, “ pre- 
ferred not to lease to the young men of the company unless 
they associated with them some one of larger financial resources 
to give them access to a larger capital which would be needed 


the judicial department, confirming the right of the rese 
tion commissioners to make the agreement in question 
declaring that the agreement had been arrived at wit! 
deceit, corruption or unfairness, and with “ manifest delik 
tion, thoughtfulness and caution in designating the subst 
and form of it.” On the other hand, the court went fun 
and held that the conservation commissioner had no authe 
to cancel the lease. 


The question whether the transaction really was ont 
good public policy mainly turns on probabilities of sales} 
output and so, the court held, was not justiciable. S$ 
owing to the lawsuit, the lease has only just gone into 
tion, the question of sales is largely one of prophecy. 
selling prices for the different waters imposed upon the 
under the agreement were those then in force and ‘base 
the labor costs in 1916. The profits of the corporation anq 
salaries of its officers were restricted. | 


The stipulated receipts of the state are: 


Dah UPC Y 


| Royalties of five cents per gallon on the first 50,000 gallons of 
i, 


‘carbonated waters bottled and sold; of eight cents per gallon on 
| the next 50,000 gallons; or ten cents on the next 50,000 gallons; of 
Por cents on all over 150,000 gallons. 


4) Royalties of four cents per gallon on the first 100,000 gallons of 
sweet spring or fresh waters; of five cents on all over that quantity. 
% ‘Twenty-five per cent of gross receipts for admission to drink halls. 
‘), Sixty per cent on all net profits in excess of $30,000. 


de On the one hand, the lessees of the bottling privileges and 
‘ithe late reservation commissioners, taking a decidedly optimis- 
lic view of the commercial possibilities of Saratoga waters in 
competition with similar medicinal and table waters, foresee 
“4ifrom these terms for the state a much larger revenue than it 
lhas had, or could expect to have, under direct operation; in 
‘the place of tens of thousands of bottles sold, they anticipate 
‘Msales going into millions. On the other hand, the conservation 
‘commissioner who contested the legality of the lease and those 


AAA 


Showing the 


}sociated with him consider the lease financially unsound from 
je state’s point of view and foresee certain loss to the state— 
“By least for a number of years. The advocates of direct 
i" Weration, while conceding that a large investment of capital 

shrewd business management are needed to market 


i irst, the state, acting first through the Reservation Commission 
"Rd later through the Conservation Commission, has already demon- 
Diated its ability to handle the business in an efficient and honest 
‘Simmer, avoiding a speculative extension of operations to secure 
"Hmediate large returns, such as it ultimately hopes to secure, but 
nreasing: the business progressively as the waters become more 
“y Mereciated through the simultaneous development of the reserva- 
ee as a health resort. 

" @econd, the commercial development of the trade in bottled water 
‘Suld not be proceeded with primarily as a trade undertaking, 
§’n though as large a financial return as possible is desirable; 
_} as a public health undertaking. In line with this principle, the 
jaservation Commission this spring refused an application of 
lessees to have prices raised, since in its judgment such action 
uld impair the effort to popularize the use of the water by all 
isses of people. 
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Third, they hold that under the actual terms of the lease and 
with the present capitalization of the corporation, of only $35,000, 
the immediate large increase of sales predicted by the lessees must 


prove illusory. 

Whether the terms are reasonable or unreasonable depends 
not only on the output and on the price agreed to but on the 
obligations imposed respectively upon lessor and lessee. The 
latter, the Saratoga State Waters Corporation, has the advan- 
tage of being able to end the contract at the end of five years, 
whereas the state has no such option for twenty-five years. 
The obligations on the state involve outlays which are in 
part permanent and definite and in part contingent. In addi- 
tion to transferring to the lessee the surplus of bottled waters 
at the time the lease came into effect, the state was pledged by 
the reservation commissioners to undertake the care and main- 
tenance of the entire buildings and equipment (other than 
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INTERIOR OF BOTTLING PLANT 


up-to-dateness of the equipment with which the state hopes to make Saratoga 
waters a successful rival of more popular medicinal and table waters. 


ordinary repairs); to build a new bottling plant and equip 
it; to maintain pipe lines and additions thereto, and to erect 
and equip with machinery other buildings as required by future 
expansion of the business—as deemed necessary by the lessees ; 
to maintain a chemical laboratory with a chemist in charge; 
to supply a motor truck—in short to do almost everything 
needed to set the lessee up in business. Nor do the lessees 
need to wait for appropriations by the legislature, but in their 
absence they may proceed with any improvements or better- 
ments and subtract the cost thereof from their rent. This 
clause places in their hands almost unlimited power of financing 
at the expense of any revenue to the state. No charge for 
depreciation of the properties falls on the lessee, so that the 
state bears the whole of this burden also. 


In return, the state has very little guarantee that the public 
money thus invested will be used to best advantage, other than 
the reputation of the lessees and the comparatively small 
capital so far invested by them. In justice to the lessees it 
should be stated, however, that the agreement gives the state 
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far reaching powers of supervision, in enforcing such clauses 
as the following in which the lessees agree to 


conduct, manage and control all business matters and transactions 
relating thereto, and exercise their best endeavors for the merchan- 
dising of the said waters, diligently, and to the best of their skill 
and ability, for the purpose of maintaining the reputation of each 
of said waters and increasing the market therefor and increasing 
the business of each of said properties and the proceeds derived and 
derivable therefrom. 


The contingent charges upon the state consist in the assump- 
tion of losses in case the revenues are insufficient to permit a 
return upon the capital invested. One clause reads: 


Should the profits arising from the sale of cups not be sufficient 
to maintain the expense of salaries and miscellaneous operating sup- 
plies for free service, the balance remaining shall be charged against 
the rent (royalties). Should the profit arising from the sale of cups 
be more than sufficient to maintain the expense of salaries and mis- 
cellaneous operating supplies for free service, the surplus shall be 
retained by the parties of the second part (the lessees) and added 
to the profits of the business. 


One point especially at issue is the definition of “‘ net profits’ 
under the terms of the agreement. It treats royalties as busi- 
ness expense, which means that those of the first year are added 
to the cost of operation for the second year, and so on, always 
to be deducted before the state receives its share of net profits. 
This would seem to be in accordance with established practice. 
Not so clear, however, is the principle upon which, apparently, 
the 60 per cent of net profits which go to the state are also 
treated as business expense, liable to be deducted from the gross 
profits of the following year. ‘There is a world of difference 
between rents or royalties and a share in profits; but here, 
apparently, both are treated alike. This is the more remark- 
able since the profits assigned under the agreement to the two 
managers of the corporation—5 per cent of profits over 
$10,000—seem to be arrived at without previous deduction 
from profits of any payments made to the state. 

Since the agreement also makes detailed stipulations con- 
cerning different springs, the matter is more complicated than 
here presented. In fact, the document is so complicated that 
as the mutual relationship of lessor and lessee proceeds, it 
seems impossible for any new contingency to arise that has 
not been explicitly provided for. 

On the basis of interviews and a study of the documents in 
the case, the present writer feels convinced that the late reser- 
vation commissioners acted in all honesty and in line with 
what they believed to be the best public policy—whether 
altogether wisely or not is another question. On the point 

of their good faith the verdict of the Court of Appeals may 
be considered final. 

Nevertheless, the popular opposition to the course taken, 
primarily due to the leasing policy itself, was heightened by 
the accompanying circumstances: the fact that in spite of the 
advertisement for bids the terms of the lease were not generally 
known until after it was signed (many Saratogians will today 
tell you that at the time few people even knew that a lease 
was contemplated) ; that the lessee corporation was organized 
by the secretary of the Reservation Commission at the time 
the lease was drafted and was made up largely of personal 
associates of its former chairman (however disinterested his 
intention to serve the public) ; and that the action of the com- 
mission tied the hands of the conservation commissioner on this 
crucial point of policy just before the administration of the 
state’s property was handed over to him. Moreover, the 
extremely small initial investment on the part of the lessee 
corporation makes it appear even more strongly than the actual 
conditions of the lease would justify one to conclude, that all 
the risk of the enterprise is made to fall on the state while the 
lessees have the chance of big gains. 

With regard to its effect on the future development of 
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Saratoga Springs, many citizens expressed the fear that tl 
government of the state and the legislature will use tl 
derivation of private profit from the development of the sprin 
as an excuse for refusing such appropriations as are needed 
complete the transformation of Saratoga Springs from a cor 
paratively small health resort into one commensurate with tl 
importance of its natural advantages. . 

As the net result of the proceedings, the state is committe 
to private operation for from five to twenty-five years at tl 
pleasure of the lessees—short of the discovery of some methe 
of condemnation proceedings (which since it would involve 
special appropriation would have to commend itself to the legi 
lature) or a willingness on the part of the lessees, under th 
pressure of an as yet unorganized public opinion, to sell bac 
to the state their privileges. ° 

Both those who believe in private and in public operatic 
agree that in the successful distribution of the waters * 
all parts of the country lies one of the chief values of t 
reservation as a national health asset. 

Fundamentally, the dispute between them may be reduce 
to one of contrasting policies. ‘The reservation commissioner 
it appears, have had uppermost in their minds the idea of 
great business enterprise and have shared the belief of th 
business world (as expressed in the leasing of municipal sul 
ways, wharves, and traction lines) that a public body | 
severely handicapped in administering a revenue producin 
property efficiently and economically. This, of course, di 
counts the rapid expansion of direct public enterprise, as fe 
instance—very much to the point—the thousands of municipz 
pumping stations and water plants. ‘The policy of Mr. Pra 
and his associates, on the other hand, is dictated by th 
philosophy of the conservation movement, and they seek i 
the conservation of natural resources the promotion of th 
public health aims which, though compatible with the mos 
expert commercial operation of a state-owned asset, deriv 
their main value from results that cannot be measured b 
commercial standards. In a speech at Saratoga Spring 
Commissioner Pratt said: 


Beyond the first duty of conservation of the waters is that of th 
administration of this great public property, wisely and honest! 
and in no commercial spirit. That the state reservation at Saratog 
Springs must be administered in no commercial spirit is a statemer 
of general policy that is particularly appropriate in connection wit 
this great resort. The boon of Saratoga to the people of this countr 
is too great for mere commercial exploitation. 

If the wider uses of the waters of Saratoga shall bring some re 
venue, it will be revenue that comes as a secondary consideratioz 
revenue that shall indicate primarily that the great purpose of thes 
springs as a boon to mankind is being fulfilled. 


Incidentally, the lease separates the bottling from the bath 
ing and other revenue yielding operations. ‘The reservatio 
commissioners, evidently, would have preferred a combine 
lease but were unable to secure a bid for it. Mr. Peabody 
under the circumstances, urged a separate lease for the bathin 
privileges, but they were slow to act on his suggestion. O 
the other hand Commissioner Pratt, who succeeded them, doe 
not even under present conditions favor such a lease. Whil 
he believes that the bottling lease already entered into ha 
injured the development of Saratoga Springs and therewit 
the revenue producing prospects of the baths, he still think 
that even under present conditions the state should operate th 
latter and, by advertising and promoting their use, forwar 
the general plan for Saratoga Springs as a great health resort 
In this attitude he is strongly supported by local sentiment’ 

In construction and lay-out, the plans for a greater Saratog 
are well advanced. Whether the town of Saratoga Spring 
itself is ready for such an extension of its hospitality, howevel 
may be doubted. Thus a few years ago, when the Metropol: 


tan Life Insurance Company planned to build a sanatorium 
‘there, public protests on the ground that such a concern would 
bring an undesirable element to the resort were strong enough 
‘to prevent this plan, and the sanatorium, much to the chagrin 
of Saratogians today, has become a “ show place” and a con- 
| siderable revenue producer to the neighboring town of Glens 
1 Falls. 

_ Unfortunately—and characteristically, for a health resort— 
every discussion of the development of Saratoga Springs is 
enveloped in politics and personalities which impede progress. 
The town, however, has been obliged by the state to make a 
‘considerable effort to parallel that of the taxpayers of the state. 
“In its first report, in 1910, the Reservation Commission said: 


1) If Saratoga is to become a really great spa, the village adminis- 
tration must be sympathetic with all that is necessary to the accom- 
plishment of that purpose. The village must be just and wise in 
its relations with hotels, boarding houses, sanatoriums, and the like. 
‘In the arrangement of its water and sewage system, in the case of 
‘its streets, in its building and other municipal regulations and in 
/jall other village details, the highest regard should be had to san- 
itary and even esthetic considerations. 


to this obligation. Indeed, it is held by some of the best 
izens that the condition of acquiring and maintaining so 
““¥stly a property as Congress Park, imposed upon it by the 
4 * te and absorbing one-half of the annual revenue, is more 
tierous than should have been demanded. In this park is 
Syated a fine residential building, which for a generation was 
fe of the worst gaming resorts in the United States. Having 
i ely reverted to the city, it is to be leased out as a casino for 
itors and, under proper management, will add greatly to 
diz amenities of the town. A convention hall, erected by the 
By some years ago, has a capacity of five thousand. The 

1 inistration of the town, in general, so far as a visitor can 
yserve, is efiicient and open to modern ideas. "Two voluntary 
{ i anizations, the Chamber of Commerce and the Business 
y’ Nen’s Association, contribute to the maintenance of a progres- 
wae spirit which is evident not only in provision made for 
nomic expansion but also for the social welfare—as exem- 
‘\ fied by a community house opened a few weeks ago in a 
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neighborhood in the city with a large foreign population. 

This brief account of civic enterprise must, unfortunately, 
be matched with a reverse side of the picture. In common 
with the citizens of many other recreation resorts, those of 
Saratoga Springs have suffered demoralization by too easy 
earnings during the season of visiting. I am not afraid to 
bring upon my head the wrath of Saratogians for this state- 
ment; for, during a recent visit to the town, some of the best 
citizens remarked on it in the strongest possible terms. An 
evident apathy in relation to present civic concerns, which 
I was ready to attribute to the normal conservatism of a small 
town, they attributed to the seasonal nature of the people’s 
occupations and the widespread belief that a year’s livelihood 
can easily be secured in a month or two. Although succeed- 
ing administrations, with the aid of the medical fraternity, 
have done their best to popularize Saratoga Springs as a resort 
for at least six months of the year and as a desirable place of 
residence all the year round, it is difficult to eradicate the old — 
idea. 


Courtesy, Conservation Commission, State of New York 


AN OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL 
at Lincoln Baths, a popular part of the general recreation provided. 


In addition to the openhandedness of American vacationists 
which contributes to encourage laziness, the two weeks of 
racing bring a veritable flow of gold each season. As already 
mentioned, Saratoga Springs has long been a resort of gamblers. 
The Rev. J. Wilbur Crafts, superintendent of the Interna- 
tional Reform Bureau, recently told a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee that “more than $44,000,000 is 
wagered in a single race meet at Saratoga.” While residents 
were excluded from the casino when it belonged to the no- 
torious Canfield, they have had many other opportunities to 
acquire the habit. Although many efforts have been made to 
Suppress gambling and all the evils in its train, its spirit has 
become so deeply ingrained that as late as last year Commis- 
sioner Pratt had to lead an open campaign. against it. He 
gave the citizens to understand that they had to choose be- 
tween the easy gains of a gaming resort and the growth of 
their town with the aid of large state appropriations into a 
health resort of the first magnitude. 

The crowd in the parks and at the springs on a summer day 
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is typically American. In front of some of the springs where 
water is provided free, the road is as full of waiting Ford 
cars as at a state fair, while in the more exclusive hotels, 
fashion and “society ” still hold sway as they did fifty years 
ago, and the warning of a writer in 1859 still holds good: 


Saratoga is often wrongly thought to be in itself a place of very 
moderate attractions only; and often is the remark heard of it that 
it will do for a few days, but one soon gets tired. ‘This, however, 
is the expression of ennuied lips, come to them from a barren heart, 
very reasonably unsatisfied with the more barren interest of the 
vulgar characteristics of the merely fashionable pleasures of the 
place. Those who come here with souls of their own, imbued with 
a love for the pure delights of nature and of country life, may find 
streams of moral aliment as full, and as pleasurable and healthful, 
as the living waters of the fountains. The fashionable world may 
easily be left on one side if one so desires; or, better yet, it may 
be used only in its higher influences, when instead of poisoning it 
necessarily sweetens the simpler elements of rural life. 


The state parks are situated for the most part on a high 
plateau, with beautiful wooded dells, water falls and splendid 
views in every direction. “They were replanted by the Reser- 
vation Commission which, in 1911, turned over a part of its 
ground as a nursery to the Forestry Department of the Con- 
servation Commission and from this secured its young trees. 
An adjoining area of some 350 acres has been acquired by the 
commissioner for his own account to prevent its falling into the 
hands of land speculators and is held by him for acquisition 
at cost price by the state as soon as it will make the necessary 
appropriation. However, it is not only his fortune and his 
time that Mr. Pratt has put into the service of the state but 
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also exceptional knowledge of the tasks of conservation and t 
kindling vision of the nature lover. Plans have been made f 
the making of roads and paths to combine these parks into 
magnificent natural garden, but also and the creation of a lar 
hotel, with recreation and bathing buildings of its own, a1 
with terraces, tennis courts and golf links after the pattern” 
the most successful spas. Similar to present arrangements, # 
larger plans also are made with a view to meeting the requir 
ment of people both of large and small means. . 

Perhaps even the present plans do not go far enough 
create a new type of health resort, of twentieth century dem 
cratic ideals. It has been suggested that Saratoga Sprin 
may become for the sufferers from heart and digestive diseas 
what the not distant Saranac Lake has become for the tubere 
lous. ‘The area in possession of the state is sufficiently lar 
and varied to permit the creation of different colonies, each 
which might have medicinal water laid on and equipment pr 
vided for its own services. Open-air treatment for gener 
health improvement might, with great saving in cost 
construction, be combined with the special treatment necessa 
for patients who come to benefit from the springs. ‘The 
might even be tent colonies under proper management durit 
the summer months, similar to those already provided in sor 
of our recreation parks and forest reserves. The state of Ne 
York has the opportunity of creating in and around the Adiro 
dack mountains and lakes the greatest “ health reservation 
the world has seen. 


The Whitleys to Date 


Their Bearings on the Fundamental Relations of Manual Labo 
and the State 


By Arthur Gleason 


HE British government announced at the begin- 
ning of this year that fifty-one joint industrial coun- 
cils (Whitleys) had been set up. These represent 
about 3,200,000 workers. 

The British lean back on tradition and precedent and eye 
such new machinery as that of the Whitleys with a Luddite 
suspicion. Industrial dealings are meshed in a multiple tech- 
nique of agreements and grades and rates. British industry 
has a vast inherited network of collective agreements, boards 
and joint committees of voluntary conciliation and arbitration. 
By 1910 there were 1,696 collective agreements, covering 
wages and hours, conditions of work, and interference with 
management. By 1913, there were 325 permanent boards of 
conciliation. Collective bargaining, then, had through the last 
generation created its own machinery of diplomacy. Back of 
it lay the threat of strike. Ahead of it rose the goal of legis- 
lative enactment. 

The Whitleys superimposed themselves upon this hereditary 
intricate scheme. ‘Their reception was mixed. They are 
serving a purpose in establishing wages and hours. ‘A case 
—a very real case—can be made out for them in the matter 
of wages and hours,” said J. J. Mallon (in November, 1919). 
“ But,” he added, “the Government Bulletin, describing their 
work, is all but bare of reference to any functions they fulfill 
in the training of workers for participation in management.” 

In addition to the results obtained by direct trade union 
negotiations, the following results have been secured bythe, 
activities of joint industrial councils: ‘Asbestos workers, 48- 
hour week; bobbin workers, 48-hour week without reduction 


ot pay; china clay workers, 42-hour week without reducti 
in wages; elastic webbing workers, 48-hour week from Ap 
7, 1919; electrical contracting, 47-hour week; furniture, 4 
gold and silver, 47 without reduction in wages; hosiery (En 
lish), 48 without reduction; leather goods, 48; local authorit: 
non-trading services manual workers, 47-hour week, wi 
twelve days’ holiday per annum with pay; packing ca 
makers, saw-mill employes, vehicle workers, 47-hour wee 
wool and allied trades 48, workers employed. at waterwort 
undertakings 47-hour week without reduction in wages. 
But the Whitleys have not functioned in “ workers’ ce 
trol’ to any such extent as the creators of them hoped. M: 
like Mallon, J. A. Hobson, and F. S. Button fashioned the 
to be a training ground in responsible administration of wor 
ing conditions, the processes of production, “ discipline al 
management,” the allocation of raw material. Instead of € 
panding in these directions, the councils have tended to co 
centrate on wages and hours. ‘They have been tardy in fort 
ing district councils and works committees. Only six of t 
Whitleyized trades had begun to set up works committe 
The great industries of mining, railways, cotton, water trat 
port, iron and steel, machine, and foundry, are not rep! 
sented in the Whitley scheme. ‘These industries prefer th 
own conciliation machinery, and their own processes of indt 


‘trial pressure. 


Even in some of the trades that use Whitleys, they ha 
left all the stiffer work to the old conciliation boards, and ha 
regarded their own function as a sort of welfare committ 
In other instances, such as the woolen board, the vital qu 


| 


§ have been handled by a group outside the Whitley coun- 
‘in which the workers are a minority and steadily voted 
wn. In other instances (such as the packing case makers, 


1 the bakers) one side or the other has—at least, tem- 


varily—withdrawn. 
For all that, sections of labor have found a redress in 
hhitleys which they never knew before. The fair-minded 


dent will give them at least two years more of experi- 
atation, before ruling them out. One of the roots from 
ich they sprang and their most flourishing flower, is the 
gilding Trades Parliament, covering 600,000 workers. 
Che Labor party in its news service says of the Whitleys: 
+ A 


fost of the councils have discussed hours and wages; one has 
‘ady broken down over such a discussion, and two came very 
it. Eight think it would be a good thing to employ ex-service 
four have discussed women and juveniles, two the regulation 
ployment. Several have been thinking about welfare, and one 
‘Vewo about research. The Needles and Fish-Hooks Council is 

lag to secure the improvement of passenger traffic on the railways. 
however, is not all. At the end of the bulletin comes a little 
m entitled commercial activities, and under this heading there 
Nterally no information whatever. Some councils have “ consid- 
i the question of foreign products,” and some have gone to the 
d of Trade about it; but of what they said when they got there 
ve no idea. But this is exactly what we do want to know. 
tt does an alliance of employers and employed working in a key 
rstry have to say about foreign competition, and why should the 
(ja public not know all about it? The doing of Whitley councils 
is connection should be instantly and completely made public. 


vit is fairly obvious that they are doing nothing else. ; 
‘G, D. H. Cole was chosen secretary of the trade union 


les Industrial Conference. The report 


jesentatives of the 

‘h he and Arthur Henderson signed stated that “ the 

ftley scheme, insofar as it has been adopted, has done 

® or nothing to satisfy” the demand for “a real share in 
§strial control.” 

ihgsewhere, Cole has stated: f 

| sis a great mistake to think that the miners or the railwaymen 
i, merely the adoption of the Whitley report. The railway- 


t 


9 including both the National Union of Railwaymen and the’ 


yay Clerks’ Association—have rejected the Whitley report, and 
Painers have shown not the smallest desire for its adoption in 
i own case. The sort of control which these bodies have in 
» is something different, and something which, to the ordinary 
ess man, will seem far more “ revolutionary.” For, whereas the 
ley report merely secures the full recognition of the right of 
tive bargaining, without in any way changing the status of the 
bs to the bargain, the miners and the railwaymen are seeking 
share in control. 

‘at, then, do the miners mean exactly by this share in control? 
‘mean at least two things, and to each of these things they 
1 the greatest possible importance. In the first place, they 
equal representation on the national commission or committee 
# exercises central and general control over the mining indus- 
d, in the second place, they want equal representation upon 
tees exercising control over particular pits. 

jvould be wrong to regard these demands merely as the result 
tremist’’ agitation. Indeed, the “extremists” are seeking 
int control, but complete and exclusive control of the whole 
_ industry as a part of a general and comprehensive social 


A ; : , 
wn prec Whitley councils have been formed on which the 


/ament as employer is represented. “This marks the emer- 
of the application of the Whitley scheme in the non- 
ial and professional groups. The Admiralty Council 


| ivil Service Council has met several times. 

w/@ the annual conference of educational associations, the 
tl January, the retiring president, Canon J. H. B. Mas- 
t mA delivered an address to the Teachers’ Guild on the 
@m of teachers to the proposals of the Whitley report. 
'@id that one of the difficulties of applying the system was 
javage that prevented the teaching profession from recog- 
‘| its common interests. “The smallest unit in the Whitley 
WS was the works committee. The corresponding unit 
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in the educational world would be the school committee. The 
district councils proposed in the report would need to be repre- 
sented by two groups of councils. Every county or county 
borough would constitute a national unit for a joint council of 
teachers and administrators, the constitution of which would 
necessarily vary in every district. The local educational au- 
thority would be represented, and any other important educa- 
tional institutions in the area, and on the other side the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers, as representing specially the in- 
terests of the elementary teachers, and other organizations 
representing other grades of the profession would supply repre- 
sentatives. 


Between these councils and the central body there is room 
for an intermediate series of provincial councils. It would be 
possible to create 10 or I2 provincial areas, each centering in 
a university, with joint councils to take cognizance of larger 
questions affecting the interests of teachers within the area. 
Finally, there is the central council, and here the Whitley 
report affords an opportunity for establishing a real Board of 
Education, consisting of a certain number of members of Par- 
liament, representatives of the administrative staff of the de- 
partment and of the teachers. In this council the N. U. T., 
the Teachers’ Guild, and various other associations of teachers 
would be represented. 


The success of the application of the Whitley proposals to 
national education depends on the willingness of the officials of 
the Education Department to abandon all attempts to create 
a highly efficient centralized bureaucracy. The Whitley re- 
port suggests that a national joint standing council should 
first be created for each industry, and in the case of education 
this:is the most hopeful method of procedure. 


The Webb’s revised History of Trade Unionism appeared 
this spring. In it they say: 


_ After two years’ propagandist effort, it seems as if the principal 
industries, such as agriculture, transport, mining, cotton, engineering, 
or shipbuilding are unlikely to adopt the Whitley scheme. The 
government found itself constrained, after an obstinate resistance by 
the heads of nearly all the departments, to institute the councils 
throughout the public service. We venture on the prediction that 
some such scheme will commend itself in all nationalized or munici- 
palized industries and services, including such as may be effectively 
“controlled” by the government, though remaining nominally the 
property of the private capitalist—possibly also in the cooperative 
movement; but that it is not likely to find favor either in the well 
organized industries (for which alone it was devised) or in those 
in which there are trade boards legally determining wages, etc., or, 
indeed, permanently in any others conducted under the system of 
capitalist profit-making. 


If the Whitleys survive, they will demand an all-inclusive 
body, to tie together their activities. They will demand some 
such body as the half-realized National Industrial Council. 

Harold Laski writes in Authority in the Modern State: 


Provision must be made for some central authority not less repre- 
sentative of production as a whole than the state would represent 
consumption. There is postulated therein two bodies similar in 
character to a national legislature. 

The power of the vast aggregations of capital are in com: 
paratively few hands. The Committee of the Federation of 
British Industries numbers 46. The government, to be gener- 
ous, selected 200 employers as representing the ‘“‘ upper con- 

” . . . 
trol” of all industry. Similarly, the leaders of trades union- 
ism, who create policy and dominate conferences, congresses 
and delegate meetings, number about one hundred. The 


- government selected 200. 


; In the hands of 400 men (at most) then, the government of 
industry is centered. But these 400 are not inside the state 
and its constitution. Both groups are wielding their enor- 
mous power outside constitutional channels. The political 
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state is torn by these industrial lawless leviathans. How to put 
a hook in their nose is the present task. 

The British labor leaders speak in a consciousness of greater 
delegated power than a member of Parliament. Their trade 
union is a closer presence, a more compact fighting force, 
hovering around them and backing them, than is a geographical 
constituency to a representative in the House of Commons. 
The National Industrial Council, the Whitleys, are all part 
of the one problem: How shall the forces of production func- 
tion through a central authority, instead of misbehaving in the 
twilight zone of self-will? 

C. T. Cramp is president of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen. In a recent talk with me, he said: 

What we are building up is a new functional idea of the state. 
Geographical representation did not meet the full need. My per- 
sonal opinion is that certain representatives in Parliament must be 
provided from the industries as industries, so that we shall have 
industrial representation. In that way we should have a body com- 
petent to decide on great industrial questions. 

For the new organ of government (functional, non-geo- 
graphical, outside the House of Commons) the Federation of 
British Industries has a suggestion. ‘The Federation includes 
16,000 firms, and represents five thousand million pounds of 
capital. It suggests that the workers’ “‘ voice’ must not “ en- 
croach upon. the operations of the commercial management 
or lessen the proper authority of the foremen.” ‘The Federa- 
tion advocates carrying out the Whitley report, and the set- 
ting up of a permanent National Industrial Council for all 
industry. ‘‘ We understand that some of the councils are al- 
ready applying for legislation to give legal validity to their 
decisions. It is obvious that the general adoption of this course 
would greatly increase the effectiveness of the scheme.” 

That means giving statutory power to the Whitleys. 
Clearly this presupposes giving statutory power to the Na- 
tional Industrial Council—the super-Whitley. So would be- 
gin a new Parliament outside Parliament—an industrial cham- 
ber of immense power. 

The extremist view is almost always of value in sharpening 
the issue. Tom Mann, secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, says: 

When we have in our own hands what we want, Parliament, so 
far as I am concerned, will be welcome to go on dealing with what 


is left over. Do not forget that we are 90 per cent of the crowd, 
and when we get going Parliament will be left high and dry. 
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Harry Gosling is head of the Transport Workers’ } 
tion. He is ranked as a conservative leader. He says: 

There is no head at all for the whole labor movement y 
comes to a matter of industrial action. A new body would be 
in constitution to the executive of the Trades Union Congrs 
more closely knit, more powerful and more readily broug 
action. 

You may argue that such a body would be a danger to th 
because it would be a rival to the executive of Parliament, y 
the cabinet. My reply is that a gigantic movement calls 
powerful instrument... If no such powerful instrument is in ex 
the movement will break bounds and chaos result. To 
bluntly, you must either have this or something very much y 

The time has come when the political cabinet must take an 
trial partner. The young men are demanding it, and althe 
may be easy enédugh to chloroform old men like myself, yor 
chloroform the rising generation. Let us work, then, with ; 
might to establish cooperation rather than rivalry between the 
forces within the one nation. 

Frank Hodges, secretary of the miners, says: 


A careful and far-seeing statesman would foresee the whole 
possible developments along the lines of workers’ control 4 
next ten or fifteen years, and he would make provision for ¢: 
institutions which would give a natural outlet to these desir 

Ramsay MacDonald, like Philip Snowden, is one « 
staunchest parliamentary constitutionalists in Britain. Ff 
written a pamphlet called Parliament and Revolution, in 
he plumps for Parliament. But, realizing that the poy 
Parliament has evaporated, he proposes to restore it: 

Let us have a second chamber on a soviet franchise. Gui 
unions, professions and trades, classes and sections, could e 
the second chamber their representatives, just as the Scottish 
now do. 

The relationship of manual labor to the state will r 
determined by a vague group called “the public.” The 
lic must be analyzed into its various groups of doctor, te 
technician, manager, miner, conductor. What Felix 
calls. the “lateral pressure”’ of these groups on the Ww: 
member inside the social organism will be of more p 
than the pressure of a mass called ‘‘ the public,” exercised 
above. The British railway strike was settled by the pr 
of the great trade unions (represented by 14 men) upon 
George and the railwaymen. 

Whitleys and National Industrial Gonutile will only 
as they become new institutions and give constitutional 
sentation and expression to the working groups insid 
state. 


Back Sliding on Social Work 


By Simon 


HE war has come and gone. ‘The social worker 
went to Europe and returned. Has the war altered 
him or is he settling back to views and solutions 
which engaged his attention in pre-war days? ‘This 


question I have asked frequently of late and to it there seems to 


be but one answer. The war has altered the externalities 
of the worker without in any way transforming his thought. 
He changed ordinary clothes for a uniform, he crossed the 
ocean, went over the top and came back 100 per cent Ameri- 
can; but when he cast off the uniform, told his adventures 
innumerable times, his old self came back. He talks in his 
office or writes to the SURVEY exactly as he did ten years ago, 
except when he interlards his tales with new foreign adven- 
tures. If there is any who has learned something from the 
war, or who has acquired a new perspective, I have not yet 
met him, nor has his voice been heard. Look over the old files 
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of the Survey and see if a single principle or a new m 
of approaching social work is recorded that was not as 
stated then as now. Crude views of distribution, : 


politics, thread-worn biology, and milk bottle sociology 
not lost their vogue nor have they ceased to console the fa 
who delight in words which do not become deeds. 

This relapse, this unchanged return to a familiar bul 


grown epoch is in one sense natural and yet in another 
table. ‘What before was mere theory and could be cas 
as such by the conventional thinker has had a verificatt 
so large a scale that antecedent views cannot even cast a § 
in comparison to the bold outlines of the new. How 
of men were handled, fed, and drilled, how weight was: 
habits acquired and new enthusiasms aroused cannot but 
mine many problems solutions for which the social work! 
long vainly sought. It is a pity that the sterility of 
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ht prevented much more from being done, but in spite 
, the mere magnitude of the tasks imposed could not but 
a granary from which pertinent deductions can be 
». These new facts are scattered, covered and mis- 
stood and yet they fairly leap into one’s face as though 
to make their value known. 


ro of these are of immense importance. All the armies, 
ally the German and the American, were supplied with 
ent food. Never before on so large a scale was an 
pt made to feed the male population of the younger 
ation, it thus can be seen what good food can do to 
e the stamina of men. We have had a multitude of pic- 
given which show how similar in look, bearing and 
y men become when put ona sufficient diet. But more 
this is the value of the difference between the methods 
sding the German troops and those used by American 
ls. here was no chance for a real test in action as to 
“of these was the better. The American army came into 
mnflict after the German soldiers had had four years of 
ind the deficiency of their food supply was too great to 
t an adequate diet. The essential difference is this. 
ican officials tried to make their soldiers fat. We have 
iany glowing accounts of the gain in weight of the typical 
r and these facts are paraded to show the benefit of mili- 
raining. In contrast to this the German soldier was kept 
nd lost about as much weight when trained as the Ameri- 
ained. We have this fact verified by all the accounts 
g from Germany, usually stated, however, as if the loss 
ght was also a loss in efficiency. We can only conjecture 
jour fat soldiers would have done if they had had to 
fifty miles a day. Fortunately that was not necessary. 
the lean Germans did was shown on many trying occa- 
‘and of it this may be said that no German army ever 
so long and strenuous tests as their army did. 


{ ‘second enlightenment due to war statistics relates to 
ental and physical condition of the American people. 
jroportion of high grade to low grade citizens had never 
| been tabulated. Now we know and the outcome is 
ging. About 20 per cent of the drafted men were unfit 
jlitary service and, of those accepted, half had obvious 
). This would indicate that at least three-fifths of the 
fopulation lack some of the qualities essential to manhood. 
Hwomen included in this schedule the percentage would 
#ich higher. It is probable, therefore, that three-fourths 
jadult population suffers from some handicap which pre- 
if full expression of inherent traits. The psychologic 
tf intelligence levels are more valuable because they 
é the mental depression which these defects create. 
per cent of the recruits showed an intelligence below 
| the normal 15-year-old boy. It is plain that the mass 
M recruits are still infantile in thought and disposition. 
ally the same number were earning less than $15 a 
'As $1,500 was at this time set as the lower limit of 
®idard of life the influence of this earning power needs 


i 


¥ We were not in the war long enough to test which 

' were valid, so each has a right to put his interpretation 
The common interpretation is that the figures indi- 
j efective heredity, the responsibility for which is put on 
jant past or at least on factors for which social workers 


ihe cts about intelligence are based on the psychological army tests 
)-0 one million seven hundred thousand soldiers. The wage 
are taken from a pamphlet on industrial art issued by the 
®\f Education, Washington. An excellent summary of conclusions 
@found in Goddard’s Human Efficiency and Levels of Intelligence: 
i}: University Press. ; 
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are not responsible. It eases the load on one’s conscience if he 
can put the blame on what he cannot help. So back settles 
the worker in his office chair and does the same routine tasks 
that he did before the war, and if he lectures or writes he tells 
the old story with the same unction and emphasis as in the 
past. 

I take another view and want to impress on social workers 
their share of the responsibility for the conditions the recited 
facts reveal. I do not charge social workers with meaning ill 
but with doing ill because of erroneous theories and defective 
practice. To do this I must start with the theory, because bad 
theory is the cause of bad practice. 


A child at birth is a badly deformed animai, so badly that a 
year passes before he is able to walk. He is practically a head 
without a body. Even the head is only developed in its upper 
part. His muscles and bones are almost absent. ‘The cause 
of these absences lies in the difficulties of childbirth; a calf 
walks a few hours after birth because its motor mechanisms 
are prenatal in their formation. ‘This head development of the 
human being is almost entirely nervous; on it the various 
senses depend. A child at birth can almost be said to be a 
head without a body, so great is the one development and so 
meager the other. Out of this fact comes the helplessness of 
the child and the peculiarities of its early development. Social 
workers should by this time be aware of the various repressions 
from which humanity suffers, of which the first and perhaps 
the worst is the way the fully developed nervous system 
thwarts the motor tendencies and delays the growth of bone 
and muscles on which motor dominance depends. 

Not only does nature promote sensory dominance but parents 
and society encourage it. The child who sits in the corner and 
reads is lauded, while he who gets into street fights is used 
as an example of badness. ‘The motor child is troublesome, 
stubborn, rash, careless, dirty and a moral delinquent. Sensory 


children lack the energy to get into difficulty or dread the 


punishment of doing wrong more than the pleasure of doing it. 
They keep to low grade pleasures and avoid acute pains. They 
are not emotional and hence prone to submit rather than to 
resent. ‘They also have a brightness that pleases parents and 
seems to be the basis of budding genius. The facts, however, 
are that this early brightness is short lived. Soon these children 
sink into mental sterility, becoming the docile adherents of 
tradition and established authority. 


We make this tendency emphatic by antiquated notions of 
the importance of a milk diet. Growth is a proliferation of 
cells, for which milk is the best food, but the kind of cells it 
makes are of a low character. A milk-fed child grows rapidly, 
but the resulting fatness is a bar to motor development. ‘The 
child sleeps and smiles, but the essential ends on which self- 
expression and self-help depend are subordinated to those of 
temporary worth. Muscles grow through vigorous action; 
bone structure follows the growth of muscle. Heredity makes 
fat. Exercise creates muscle and bone. Milk makes cells, 
yes, but they are of a worthless sort which exercise would-tear 
out as waste product. “The beauty of a babe is its own destruc- 
tion. It gains in power as it loses in flesh. Nine of every ten 
children are born healthy. Twenty years later 20 per cent of 
them are dead, another 20 per cent are so defective as to be 
incapable of military service. Of the remaining 60 per cent, 
one-half bear the visible marks of physical defects and two- 
thirds are so mentally deficient that they earn less than $15 a 


week. Surely some one is responsible for this post-natal 
deterioration, 


From these facts comes the contrast between a child with a 
sensory development and that with a motor build. All the 
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bright stunts of youth depend on vivid sensory contrasts. 
They are merely the results of eye and ear development. 
When the attention is turned from these to the body the con- 
trast is apparent. Every organ shows a defective development 
and every bodily process is working badly. The stunts are 
useless; the child seems good and moral, because tame and 
obedient. He shows qualities which parents or employers 
praise but which on the market are worth less than $15 a week. 
This is the type which makes, according to statistics, 70 per 
cent of our population. Their premature brightness turns into 
docile senility at about fifteen and then they are slaves in an 
economic system which exploits them for the rest of their lives. 
With this comes the use of whiskey, tobacco, and patent medi- 
cine. From milk to whiskey, from whiskey to drugs, and from 
here to death is the path the thousands travel. The sad thing 
is that this is not nature’s path, but one set by the wrong notions 
of parents, teachers and social workers. I do not charge the 
social worker with bad intentions, but if he with his milk bottle 
should stand before an unorganized shop as the tide flows out 
at night, he would see the legitimate product of his endeavors. 
He has not made the bright citizen he had hoped, but a docile, 
stupid worker for some employer to exploit. What a difference 
there is between wishes 2nd product. It is a sad fact, however, 
that policies not wishes make product, and thus the social 
worker becomes a part of the mechanism which grinds the poor 
and increases their number, instead of a social elevating force. 
Why save the child if a moral docility and physical increpitude 
is induced which adds to world misery and shortens life? 
Should we count our progress by the number of babies saved 
or by the increased vigor and longevity of adults? 


Life is a process of metabolism in which both the process of 
building and that of destruction takes place. “The growth is 
anabolic, the destruction katabolic. Cell increase which the 
free use of milk promotes is anabolic, but it has nothing to do 
with the cell destruction which completes the round of meta- 
bolism. ‘The glands, nerves and organs on which katabolism 
depends are quite distinct in action and are aroused by other 
means than milk creates. In katabolic processes one organ or 
gland starts a movement the reverse to which it cannot make. 
If a given muscle doubles the arm, it cannot of itself straighten 
the arm. ‘The recoil comes from agents in a distinct part of 
the body. Action and reaction is constantly taking place and 
through this ceaseless round comes the destruction of old cells. 

There is not among these katabolic agents any unified control 
such as the central nervous system exerts on anabolic processes. 
Each activity excites the activity of its neighbor, and every 
activity tends to increase the activity of: the whole system. 
Start an excitement which sets some organ going and a whole 
series of destructive activities begin. If any organ reduces its 
activity because of drugs, disease or the repression of the central 
nervous system, every other organ slows down its action. All 
of them become active and destroy, or all are repressed, in 
which case the system is clogged, by the retention of waste 
products. Exercise and cell destruction is thus a necessary 
adjunct of health and with them comes the growth of muscle 
and bone. These two are not the indices of growth, but of 
the destructive processes which thwart growth. 


The food agent that starts katabolic activity is sugar. If 
any excitement occurs arousing activity the adrenals start the 
movement by throwing sugar into the blood. If we run or 
fight in defeat or conquest, if we laugh and cry, in sorrow and 
joy, the blind internal forces produce this result by means of 
sugar thrown into the blood. As the blood circulates, it 
arouses the various rhythmic organs which play back and forth 
with increased vigor. We become in all these states katabolic 
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in body and emotional in mind. | Bodily destructiot 
mental elation go together because they result from the 
agent. It is milk that builds; it is sugar that destroys. 
is thus the food of growth; sugar that of the muscle and 

Each child is molded by this conflict out of which ari 
defects and excellences. One group becomes good obst 
the other good actors. Few and fortunate are the ch 
that do both well. 


Of these facts a book might be written. I have stated 
with an over-simplicity so that the salient features 
appear. However stated, they center on the opposition be 
anabolic and katabolic processes with the resultant co 
between sensory and muscular control. In this strugg 
sensory system has the advantage because it is so largel 
natal. It has the further advantage that its control is ¢ 
and unified. If to this is added the pressure from mil 
and social wish it will be seen how much the: motor org 
suffers before it overthrows the despotism of nerves, foo 
parental wish. All childhood is the scene of this strugg! 
its effects are visible in the various motor defects due ' 
delays and suppressions of growth. The struggle culm 
or at least is at its heighth at puberty, but it may be ¢ 
on for years if at this time the sensory control is not bi 
Piecemeal if not in one plunge the revolution is effected. 
one escapes the struggle or is without visible marks which 
how the battle has resulted. Sensory men can be told by 
bodily defects due to defective development of muscle and 
while motor men have their positive index in the way 
emotions disturb mental processes. Rational defects thus 
their origin in motor control while defects of body ref 
sensory domination. Blood pulses undo that for whic 
central nerves strive, thus creating a blood psycholog 


' dominance of which indicates a revolution within the ph 


man. 

The differences in mental traits are equally prominent. 
sensory type at maturity is firm, conventional, dogmati 
irritable. ‘The motor type is emotional. Each break in se 
control comes as an emotional outburst putting action pr: 
in the place of thought axioms. A series of these revolt 
could be readily named each of which indicates some bre 
logical consistency. All sex and muscular impulses are ¢ 
order and along with them goes religious behavior as _ 
fested in revivals. ‘The fallen man of religion is the def 
man of industry and army. Every revival saves just as € 
tional and social processes save, by taking groups out ¢ 
defective class and elevating them to normal manhood. 
tion is thus one of the upbuilding forces which, along with 
viron and education breaking the sensory control, trans 
children into men. The process is a revolution or a ser 
revolutions, without which neither the mental nor ph 
powers reach their full expression. 


The child starts with highly developed sensory organs 
their control continues the body will be undersized or ta 
narrow. ‘The upper face is prominent, the middle face na 
the chin short and peaked. The lungs are undersizec 
hands and feet small, the bones are frail, the joints defe 
the voice is high keyed and movements are overdone d 
the use of more muscles than are needed to produce 
results. Sensory dominance thus produces an under 
linear. man with over used and misdirected bodily organ 
If these organs stand the imposed discipline, growth | 
ceases and a depressed senility begins. If the organs | 
under the strain nervousness, moroseness and even ins 
result. ; 

In contrast to this the motor type has a lateral vital 
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CHARACTER ANALYSIS 


ORDS grow singly, not in pairs. Seemingly unrelated words often 
present sharper contrasts than familiar opposites. The analysis should 


q be judged as a whole and not by the difficulty of presenting certain opposites 
for which no well defined words are available. 


MENTAL TRAITS 


PuysicAL TRAITS 


sensory motor sensory motor 
analytic synthetic near-sighted far-sighted 
dogmatic pragmatic high voice bass voice ; 
bs memory will upper teeth project lower teeth project 
ty anarchistic loyal narrow frame broad frame 
: courteous blunt suckers chewers 
oe realist dreamer flat ears projecting ears 
pain motivation pleasure motivation long slim neck short thick neck 
; languid strenuous prominent forehead sloping forehead 
i pessimist optimist quick slow 
eee artistic bromide flabby muscular 
literary athletic senile infantile 
code moralist utilitarian anabolic katabolic 
critic hustler irritable emotional 
docile stubborn fitful persistent 
teacher foreman graceful awkward 
2 scholar administrator symmetrical frame asymetrical frame 
‘e expounder discoverer short working life long working life 


pattern imitation 
reason from premise 


social imitation 
reason from wish 


nerve control 
high blood pressure 


sex control 
low blood pressure 


form visualizer 
love of the unseen 
double personality 


coler visualizer 
love of the seen 
unified personality 


‘near growth. They are thick-set with well developed bones 
id a good circulatory system. ‘The heart pumps plenty of 
food, lung activity ensures its purity, to which the muscles 
yspond with increased activity. As a result the extremities 
velop, giving large hands and feet, a strong protruding chin, 
I short upper lip, and a recessive middle face. All this can 


vadily be accounted for if the changes a child goes through in — 


/s evolution are visualized. At birth the child is mainly brain. 
vhen the stomach becomes vigorous and the milk diet gives 
se to a mass of crude flesh. ‘These are the elements on which 
Le sensory man builds. He is little more than brain, stomach 
ad flabby flesh. Against these tendencies the motor system 
jvolts and between the two a long, hard fought struggle con- 
; ues through childhood and often into the mature years. 
ach revolution displaces some form of sensory control by free- 
jg some bodily organ from sensory domination. We are con- 
Jious of this change mainly as a sex struggle, most vigorous at 
berty, but there are all sorts of struggles going on with 
ater or less success on the part of bodily organs in thwart- 
#2 sensory control. If the motor dominates, the muscles be- 
i ie rigid and the extremities grow. Each step marks some 
3 w organic evolution and each defeat leaves its mark in some 
idily defect. The heredity of each child pushes him in the 
me direction. The problem of the distance gone is a record 
# the repression and misdirection that thwarts a full develop- 
ent. The sensory type is thus infantile, not having gone 
Hrough the various evolutions which permit a full expression 
) inherited traits. 

Tf instead of this external view the internal organs and 
‘nds are examined the same struggles and revolutions are 
)parent. It is the activity of some gland that excites the 
jolt which shows itself in muscular, bone and bodily growth. 
tog thyroid gland is said to control in childhood and the 


luitary in manhood. ‘The case is more complicated than 
}s—so complicated that its discussion is out of place here. 


} 


abnormalities due to shocks and abnormalities due to toxins and 
strains (nerve defects) 


gland deficiencies (blood de- 
fects) 


1.3 


We get back into an observable world again in the effects 
which blood pulses have on the emotions. Every bodily revolt 
has its emotional accompaniment carrying the struggle of the 
body back into the brain. The sensory nerves are attacked in 
their own stronghold and are in the end upset when the motor 
powers increase their vigor. This is the struggle between the 
rational and emotional which appears as a moral struggle. 

It is the peculiarity of this new bodily control excited by the 
glands and blood that it is increasingly autocratic. The centers 
dominate the cells and exploit the cells for their advantage. 
They demand richer food and more blood. They are katabolic 
thwarting the anabolic strivings of the cells. The body is 
organized like the industrial world, with cities and capitals 
which get more and better food than do the country parts. 
The emotional centers are as extravagant and destructive as 
are the cities. “The rich blood flows to them. They get the 
sugar while the ordinary cells get skim milk. This means that 
emotional control is more material in its wants and more 
muscular in its expression. The charge of emotional mate- 
rialism against the motor man has an element of truth but it 
is not true that the new control is a sex control except in 
abnormal cases. Sex gets repressed by muscular emotionalism 
even more severely than by a sensory control. The sensory 
nerves repress sex by a dominating control. Muscular activity 
dwarfs it by taking away its surplus blood. 

Of the sensory type are individualists, their choice being de- 
termined by personal taste. “They want things no one else has 
and pleasures which can be enjoyed in relative seclusion. In 
contrast to this, motor people are lacking in acute sensory dis- 
crimination, are mob-like in their passions. What their neigh- 
bor has they must have with no alteration in quality, texture 
or form. Whatever is in mode, be it dress, food, automobile 
or movie, each must have. They must have it not for the in- 
trinsic enjoyment it gives, but for the feeling of equality and 
mastership which possession connotes. Formerly people prided 
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themselves on the individuality of their clothes. They wanted 
a form or color which no one else had. Now everyone wants 
the same thing. The woman rushes to the department store 
and takes a dress off some bolt of cloth that her neighbors wear. 
All differences are thus wiped out. Houses, parlors, food, 
dress and habits are the same for millions of people, making 
it more difficult than ever to gratify individual taste. One 
- must do and enjoy what others do or do without. America is 
becoming a monotonous plain without variety of color or form, 
due to the uniform pressure of group emotion, aroused by 
motor conformity. 


This transformation is back of the present high cost of living. 
The sensory individual buys what he likes and chooses accord- 
ing to his own tastes. The motor person judges quality by 
the price. ‘The lack of personal taste makes standards neces- 
sary and no standard is so easily accepted as price standard. 
What is high in price others buy and what others buy becomes 
the prized object to be obtained at any cost. ‘These standards 
extend to wages and opinions as well as to clothes and food. 
_ The motor man joins unions and demands the standard wage. 

The motor employer forms trusts and raises prices. ‘Then the 
standardizing slips over into politics where the same rigid con- 
formity is demanded. Platforms must have just so many 
articles and policies so many points. ‘These all must accept or 
exclusion results. One must be 100 per cent American or 
nothing. Who are they who are putting the pressure of con- 
formity on our political ideals but the same business men who 
form trusts and raise prices? Who make our labor standards 
‘but the organized groups who fix wages, set conditions and are 
as hard on “scabs.” as the business man is on the Bolshe- 
viki? Women workers, wage-earners and employers are all 
rushing toward the same goal because the same motor type is 
gaining a dominance everywhere. In all fields of activity and 
pleasure new standards are rising which force conformity and 
which in the end will crush individual preference. 


Such is one side of the picture. On the other is the great 
increase of efficiency which follows a motor development. 
Freedom is lost, individuality is lost, even personal morality is 
weakened, but in their place come income, group discipline and 
a higher level of emotional activity. Every revolution in the 
transition from infancy to manhood is marked on its physical 
side by the growth of muscle and gland, which finds a con- 
scious expression in heightened emotional pulse. Four elements 
enter into this katabolic activity and may therefore be called 
the katabolic foods in contrast to the anabolic milk diet— 
‘sugar, oxygen, water and excitement. Sugar heightens the 
activity of all organs. Oxygen purifies the blood. Water, 
more water, is the ever growing demand of katabolic activity 
and finally the bodily organs will not work to their full 
capacity except under some excitement. A lowered 
activity means the failure of some organ to do its part. A 
strenuous life is the only life which brings out all inherent 
possibilities. Vivid obstacles, dangers and goals are needed 
to arouse the full activity of which a person is capable. 


What I have been saying might readily be expanded and 
other points made emphatic which are not touched on. I am 
not writing to prove a point but to get the social worker to 
see that there is a new field to study. ‘The applications, how- 
ever, are obvious if the position I have outlined is tenable. 
It leads straight to doctrines vital to every worker. Chief 
among these is an analysis of the high cost of living and the 
discontent which it is creating. Are these facts indices of 
degeneration or are they parts of a process which promotes 
social advance? An analysis based on the foregoing facts 
would warrant the conclusion that income pressure is the result 
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of a change plainly visible betore the war but which wa: 
pushed forward to completion by the war. It consists pri 
marily in a shift in the relative proportion of sensory an¢ 
motor people. Better food, outdoor life and the displacemen: 
of alcohol by sugar has brought many more people througl 
the crisis which transforms children into mature life. ‘Thi 
group has more energy, better industrial habits, a stricter socia 
discipline and more group excitement. ‘They therefore earr 
more money, impose their discipline on society and press the 
motor delinquents into positions of social and economic disad: 
vantage. 


If this is true the pressure of high costs is not on the whole 
of society but on an unadjusted minority. General prosperity 
was never so great as now. Anyone can see this in the looks o: 
those he meets on the street. They are well clothed, well fed 
good mannered and smile with an ease that no cramped individ. 
ual can imitate. But when one passes from this general view 
to the position of particular classes, the severity of the eco: 
nomic pressure is equally plain. Perhaps a summary wil! 
clarify the situation better than description. “The cost of liv- 
ing for the laborer has risen about 80 per cent. This has been 
counteracted by economies to the extent of perhaps 30 pet 
cent. Changes in diet, clothing, housing, amusements, and the 
exclusion of liquor are everywhere evident. Wages have in- 
creased about 50 per cent through organization, and 10 pet 
cent through efficiency. It is thus patent that the net gains 
come to three classes, the strikers, the hustlers and the 
profiteers. ‘These are names we apply to indicate wrong doing, 
but aside from this they are plainly the motor types whose 
gains are to the disadvantage of their sensory competitors. 


In contrast, practically every occupation demanding sensory 
powers has either lost in its wage or has not had a relative 
increase. Teachers, authors, clergymen, actors, musicians, 
artists, are among the sufferers. These groups as contrasted 
with the hustlers are representative of the sensory element of 
our population. At best they represent but a minority, perhaps 
20 per cent of our population. To this should be added an- 
other 20 per cent representing the unorganized laborers. We 
thus find about 40 per cent who are losers by alterations which 
high prices have wrought, while 60 per cent have gained. 


If further illustration of this tendency is needed the positior 
of teachers will furnish it. The functions of a teacher are 
mainly sensory. ‘The child must be taught to spell ‘‘ dough” 
and not to say “I done it.” ‘The value of such services is nos 
over $800 a year. Either wages must sink relative to the 
reduced value of services or endowments must be raised and 
public money expended to put teaching on a level with other 
occupations. Both these pressures are evident but their com- 
bined result is not enough to remedy the situation. The trouble 
is that education emphasizing sensory traits tends to retard 
motor development and thus keep greater numbers than other: 
wise in an infantile condition. More are thus forced inte 
sensory occupations than the demand for these services justify. 
The only remedy is an increased motor education which will 
transfer those on the border line into motor occupations. As 
it is, the pressure seriously reduces the intellectual level of the 
sensory groups. ‘The talented can do many things well while 
the mediocre must stick to the job into which their educatior 
and traits place them. The brilliant thus leave the over. 
crowded occupations and follow the open path to success, Ii 
can be predicted that the intellectual level of a group is inverse 
to the public estimation in which the group is held. The weak 
crowd into fields which the wise forsake. The best that car 
happen to the sensory groups is for the superior to leave until 
the numbers and prestige are so reduced that the value of ser: 


‘rises to the normal level. Instead of its being a moral 
Bio remain, it is a higher duty to withdraw. An over- 
“ profession is better off without the good than if, by 
g the good, it transforms them into a depressed 
crity. 
3 pre-war social philosophy is a biologic determinism, 
1 its essential doctrines depending on a special concept of 
dity. Sociology becomes a pseudo-biology and the drill in 
loses the mind to outside influences. The evil of this im- 
ad culture lies in the hopeless view of social work it fosters. 
he twelve-dollar-a-week man is a product of heredity, with 
more powers than his daily life exhibits, a pessimistic atti- 
¢ is a logical necessity. Opposed to this is a view based on 
facts I have given. About 20 per cent of the drafted men 
€ rejected. These can be passed over to the biologists as 
ie with defective heredity. The accepted may be divided 
three classes—those from families with incomes at or 
ve $20 a week. ‘These are of the normal part of society 
ch has passed through the stages of personal development 
hout serious loss. In the second class are those with family 
mes from $12 to $20 a week, while the third class includes 
- with incomes below $12 a week. ‘This third class is 
ler such severe conditions that it is hard to say how much 
e trouble comes from heredity and how much from the 


jis is the class with which the social worker comes pro- 
fonally i in contact and from which most of his opinions are 
med. Of this class I merely make one predicate. Indi- 
ial case-work is a vain struggle against impossibilities. The 
ple set up or talked to, the families rehabilitated, the lost 
} who are restored to the fold, have but temporary uplift, 


HESE lines. are written by a middle westerner; 
a progressive middle westerner who hopes that he 
is a liberal and has been accused of being a radical, 
who approaches our relations to Russia with a very 
t Bee ropéan background, but whose five months in Paris 
#919 have given him some touch with European affairs. 

hen the President appointed me as delegate to Prinkipo I 
Joccasion to talk to many Russians about many things and 
fa great feeling of sympathy for the Russian revolution. 
Wt does not mean that I believe in bolshevism, but it does 
fi that I believe in the Russian revolution and that the 
ian people through their revolution will be able to con- 
a themselves and to rise after their own manner, following 
Bown star to a vastly higher civilization through revolu- 
to democracy than they ever could have risen through 
‘Ctacy. I do not mean by democracy exclusively the Teu- 
= or Anglo-Saxon expression of democracy. Each race 
) have to express democracy in its own way. We cannot 
fold town meetings which shall grow from town meetings 
unty and state conventions and thus widen to federal gov- 
ient with direct primaries and the initiative and referen- 
i Heaven forbid that this be imposed upon Russia. And 
assian-American Relations, March, 1917—March, 1920. Documents 
pe ee ee oe are 

y Scattergoo i 


Gillen White, at the Request of the League of Free Nations ‘Associa- 
i Mifarcourt ‘Brace and Howe, New York, 1920. 
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down to take the places they leave. Discipline is no longer a 
personal or family affair but is the result of group pressure 
exerted by industrial conditions or social life. Nor is the 
family any longer the unit by which character is molded. Only 
the larger groups exert a strong influence on personality and 
from these the poor are excluded by the rigor of their condi- 
tions. ‘They can be impressed and benefited only by institu- 
tional measures which affect the whole of society. The class 
can thus be bettered by rigid social control but not by any 
pressure put on them as individuals. ‘They are thus beyond 
the influence of social work as now constituted. Some day 
their time for improvement may come, but this epoch will not 
arrive until public opinion is much more enlightened than 
at present. 

The case is different with the second group having family 
incomes from $12 to $20 a week. Their lack is not in heredity 
nor in impossible conditions, but in a personal touch that will 
stimulate activity or modify external conditions. “The differ- 
ence, after all, is slight between the $12-a-week family and 
their $20-a-week neighbors. A change of food, a new habit, 
the stir of a new motive, a néw form of efficiency, a change of 
location or occupation, is all that is needed to lift them to the 
independence which larger incomes ensure. ‘The striking part 
of our new knowledge of workers is the exhibit it gives of a 
neglected class above poverty yet below the efficiency needed 
to make life worth living. It is to this class that the social 
worker should turn, leaving the hopeless cases of his former 
endeavor to charities of the old type. When society has 60: 
per cent instead of 30 per cent who have income, home and 
character, a new public opinion will take from the poor their 
poverty by institutional measures which do what personal 
case-work cannot accomplish. 


‘Litmus Papers of the Acid Test 
: By William ‘Allen White 


Heaven forbid also that we should not be able to see other 
expressions of democracy than that which was founded among 
the town meetings. 


My approach to these papers was, I hope, the approach of 
one who believes in democracy and I shall endeavor to read 
the significance of these papers not in the light of democracy, 
but in the light of what it seems to me the Russians are striv- 
ing for—their own kind of democracy. I do not believe they 
have achieved it. Indeed I believe they are wandering far 
from it now, but I do believe they are moving forward and 
may be trusted to come out at their own goal and to express 
their own ideals of democracy. 


These documents setting forth the diplomatic relations of 
America and the Allies to the Russian people and government 
read curiously like fiction, or romance. For they have a dis- 
tinct beginning, a gradual heightening of interest, and climax, 
and a tragic end. Even the casual reader, no matter whether 
his sympathies be Democratic or not, cannot fail to see in these 
bloodless emotional documents as they pass before him, an ab- 
sorbing chapter in history. Perhaps, indeed, it was from his- 
tory that romancers learned their art. Perhaps, that directing 
consciousness which slowly is moving man forward through 
the ages to his unknown goal does use universally in each 
era of progress of mankind, the dramatic form, the beginning, 
the development, the climax, the ending, 
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Here we have in these diplomatic papers also an appendix 


to the testimony of American social observers, who have had_ 


a hand in the overseas activities of the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., Red Cross and Quaker units and whose observations 
have often been a foil to streams of propaganda, pro and con. 
Now, the men and women who in our new world communi- 
ties are shouldering the load of practical social upbuilding are 
concerned in this first authentic budgeting of information. The 
relations which the American people are to bear to the Rus- 
sian people in the years ahead are at stake here—our rela- 
tions to’ the working people and country folk and intellectual 
leaders who have borne the stress of protracted revolution and 
must organize life for a full third of the European continent; 
no less than our relations to the Russian immigrants of Jewish 
and Slavic stock who make up so large an element in our in- 
dustrial populations and to whose good-will no less than our 
own we must look for that common aspiration which is basic 
to assimilation. 
A People Differing From Our Own 

For above all, these papers are a revelation of the social 
psychology of a people differing from our own, which we 
should endeavor to understand; a record of social institutions 
and classes going through a tremendous experience which we 
should grasp; an exhibit of the part borne toward them, the 
high ideals, the half starts, the contradictions which have 
marked our course during three troubled years; a challenge 
for such a coherent policy in the months to come as shall hold 
for us what we have had, and what we may still have, if our 
course be true, the abiding faith of a nascent republic toward 
the common people of America whose drama of revolution 
and experiment in self-government antedated theirs by almost 
a century and a half. 

Here then in these Russian documents we see the story open 
with an awesome spectacle, the fall of the czar, the overthrow 
of the old regime. Not in modern times before has an event 
so important crashed upon the world so dramatically. Not 
even the opening days of the great war were so dramatic as 
that awful fall of the Russian dynasty and the autocracy there- 
unto appertaining. For the early days of the war were days 
of doubt and hesitancy; they were filled with conniving, hid- 
den plotting and cloaked mobilization. The dramatics of 
the opening of the war were not staged as the terrible cata- 
clysm that came with the debacle of the Russian upper class. 

After the overthrow of the Russian empire came the feeble 
blind attempt of the feeble and confused middle class to take 
charge of government. The documents in the Kerensky period 
indicated more or less vacillation, more or less high purpose, 
more or less running about in circles. “The documents show 
how eagerly all of the middle class governments of the world 
welcomed the overthrow of the czar. He was their handi- 
cap; he was the talking point of the Central Powers. With 
him gone, and a middle class democracy established in Rus- 
sia, there was no flaw in the argument of the Allies and the 
Associated Powers when they appealed to the neutral world 
to help them fight the battle of democracy. And there can 
be no doubt that Russia under Kerensky had all the good-will 
it could ask; good-will, and credit, and military and political 
cooperation of every desirable kind. But Kerensky failed, not 
because he was Kerensky, but because the group about him 
represented a small minority of the Russian people. The Rus- 
sian autocracy could function only without a large middle 
class. Autocracy kept down the middle class. Autocracy 
would have none of the middle class education, middle class 
economic distribution of wealth, middle class social activities 
and organization, middle class political philosophy and civil 
machinery; and when the czar’s autocracy came thundering 
down in Russia, the middle class could not erect a government 
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that would hold. The Kerensky period indicated how | 
sential. to a weak government is the good-will and th 
operation of its neighbors in military, political, and fina 
matters. All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
side of Russia could not build up a government. 

The diplomatic documents of that period prove the fu 
of democracy to give absent treatment across border lines. 
mocracy in a state must come from within, it cannot be bra 
from afar. It must exist in the nation, in the times, ar 
the dramatics of the occasion. But in Russia’ there was 
the dramatics; there was only the dramatic occasion foi 
mocracy. Democracy had been crushed out of the hea 
the Russian people. And it was inevitable that the Kere 
period of confusion and doubt and high purposes shoul 
hurried off the stage to make way for the only purpose 
Russia could hold. 

Thus we see in the documents of the second period the 
of Kerensky and the rise of Lenine and Trotzky. Lenine 
Trotzky represented the inexorable reaction of Russia te 
age-long oppression of the old regime. The suspicion, 
hatred, the implacable desire to destroy the power of off 
dom, an alliance which would destroy all forms of exi 
order, the lust for destruction that was bred of cruelty 
scorn and injustice through long ages of Romanoff don 
tion, formed the only strong purpose which Russia k 
and that purpose hurried the feeble idealism of the Ru 
middle class off the stage, with all the force of a decre 
fate. The documents from the Allies in that period indic 
astonishment, confusion, and misunderstanding on the pai 
the Allies. Of all the Allied statesmen, President W 
seems best to have realized what was happening in Rv 
He seems to have known that the Russia of Kerensky 
Trotzky was a child: 

An infant crying in the night 


An infant crying for the light 
And with no language but a cry. 


With the announcement that the Soviét government of 
sia had repudiated its debt, France, Italy, and to a certair 
tent England, began to be sorely concerned for their own 
interests. France had invested more heavily in Russian se 
ties since the Franco-Russian alliarice than any other Eure 
nation. France had gone into the war to protect Russia. ~ 
had come into the war upon covenants from Russia. More 
the outcry against Russia from the European Allies came 
in the time of peace, not in a time when philosophers ane 
elder statesmen rule the world. The outcry came in a 
of war, when hard necessities move nations, when from 
lions of homes men on the firing line were endangering 
lives, and when that danger was made more critical by 
Russian withdrawal from the war. Men and nations re 
under the awful peril which hung over the world before 
vember 11, 1918, could not calmly view any event which x 
that peril greater. And this panic-stricken attitude of 
peoples fighting the Central Powers is reflected in the 
ments of the period which follows the Kerensky regime. 
find, as the story of the Russian revolution begins to mou! 
interest, the documents from abroad are concerned witli 
mors and gossip, and fears and whisperings, and counter | 
and wars and rumors of wars. How like the second 
a play it all is—the big momentous questioning secon 
President Wilson alone, of all the Allied statesmen, haa 
philosopher’s gift, saw the spectacle with a dispassionate 
His unemotional nature, his capacity for high vision amid 
moil, gave him in these days a genuine insight into the 14 
ing cf the Russian earthquake. He saw it for what it 
the reaction from autocracy, the mad stark brutal expre¢ 
of implacable distrust from the oppressed towards th 


pressor. And his letters and documents and indeed the atti- 
tude of the American ambassadors in Russia, and of Colonel 
Robins of the American Red Cross, in that second period seem 


thetic to a Beemer ante degree. America always will point 
‘to that episode in our diplomatic history with great pride. We 
"were treating a child as a child, holding a sort of diplomatic 
juvenile court in Russia, not a criminal hearing, however ter- 


rible the deeds before us must have seemed. 


Sugar-Coated Selfish Interests 

_ But America’s example was not followed, because, probably, 
the American situation was not duplicated. “The American 
eople owned no large block of Russian securities, the Ameri- 
an people had comparatively few men on the battle lines. 
merica had no very great investment either in men or in 
oney, no traditional association in the Russian problem. 
Europe had men, money and a historic past which were seri- 
ously menaced by the things that Russia stood for, and Europe’s 
ttitude became the attitude of the Allies. It was unfor- 
-tunate, but inevitable. The threads on the loom of fate wove 
no chance pattern. ‘The passions of Europe in the nature of 
things guided the threads of destiny which made the Russian 
olicy of the Allies and because in European society there was 
uch of special privilege, much that was profoundly undemo- 
cratic, while democratic in name, it so fell out that the selfish- 
ness of the world in a great war, and war of course breeds 
selfishness as nothing else in the world does breed it—it so 
fell out that the selfishness of Europe formed the policy of 
the Allies toward Russia. . That selfishness was upon another 
lane from that in Germany. But it was rather more fatal 
Europe than the German selfishness. For Germany’s greed 
as crass, and rank and offensive, and the selfish interest of 
the Allies toward Europe, in that period which followed the 
‘repudiation of Russia’s debts by Lenine and Trotzky, was 
nore or less sugar-coated with international altruism. It did 
indeed seem wise and just to treat the naiveté of the Bolshe- 
Wists as though it was the deliberate and reasoned intention 


_ In the meantime, curiously, the purely Russian documents 
included in this report indicated a naiveté and ingenuousness, 
and vast dullness which, seen in the light of today, makes us 
arvel that the Allies did not realize that they were dealing 
ith a people that have come into power without an adequate 
nse of petopical background. _ The Soviets were asking for 


And unquestionably, in a time of peace, Russia, which 
as speaking as a child and acting as a child, would have 
en treated as a child. But instead of wise and sympathetic 


| The outburst of wrath with which the governing class of 
urope greeted the French revolution is duplicated in the 
olent anger which made the world see red when it looked at 
Uussia in those spring days of 1918. Bitter accusation, vitri- 
ic partisan indictments, all of the vials of wrath, of an out- 
taged civilization were douched upon the heads of Russia in 
those days. Any story of murder and outrage and pillage and 
tuelty, which came from Russia, was believed. Some stories 
violence were true. For cruelty and outrage and injustice 
Were bred in Russia, not by Lenine and Trotzky, but by the 
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Romanoffs, and Russia could walk only in one path, and that 
a bloody path. Russia had no tradition of majority rule. 
Russia loathed political democracy because of its middle class, 
for in Russia for a hundred years the narrow fringe of the 
middle class influence was as wickedly flaunting itself over the 
proletariat mass as the heavy banner of the autocracy. Thus 
in a war to make the world safe for democracy, when the 
governments of the western democracies found themselves in 
contumely, even by a slow-witted child like Russia, they raged 
and imagined a vain thing. And this rage became bitter, and 
cruel, and relentless, and its unbridled rise is marked in the 
documents of that period from the spring of 1918 until the 
armistice, and for a few weeks afterwards. ‘These documents 


. indicated terror in the hearts of the world’s middle class. That 


terror was something like the wave of unreason which swept 
over the world in 1798, and revealed itself in America when 
the Federalists passed the anti-sedition laws. Students of 
American history will remember that two years later, Thomas 
Jefferson, protesting against the anti-sedition laws, defeated 
President Adams, and the Federalist party, which had been 
in a way a vessel of wrath fitted unto destruction, was 
forever broken in America. All the gaping fear of French 
Jacobinism in the latter part of the eighteenth century revived 
during that last year of the war, and directed itself toward 
bolshevism. And the French, who in their Jacobin ecstacies 
chopped men off at the head, affected tremendous indignation 
at the Bolshevists who sawed men in two in the middle. 
Jacobinism, of course, was the reflex of the Bourbon. Bol- 
shevism was the reflex of the Romanoffs. Both were inde- 
fensible, yet each was easily understandable. Alas, however, 
men in terror do not easily listen to reason. And Europe in 
1918 must not be too severely blamed if the western political 
democracies struggling for life in this day disported themselves 
with something of the high folly which characterized the mon- 
archies of a hundred and twenty years before. 


The Period of Tragedy 
Or course the periods of progress in the relations of the 
Allies and Russia are not strongly marked by dramatic events. 
Yet they are definitely recognizable in looking across the pass- 
ing months and years. The last period may well be called 
the period of tragedy, and while it culminated in the deter- 
mination of the Allies to fight the Bolshevists, the decision 
seems to have been rooted in the events that were moving at 
an earlier period. In the spring of 1918 there were definite 
rumors afloat in the capitals of the Allies that Russia was 
arming German prisoners to fight the Allies. These rumors 
were carefully investigated by the accredited representatives of 
the United States and of England, and were discredited as 
the documents show. ‘There can be no doubt that certain 
German and Austrian prisoners were given arms by the Bol- 
shevists. But these enemy prisoners were red socialists who had 
declared themselves for the Bolshevist regime and were fight- 
ing men of their own blood rather than the Allies. Probably 
there were not more than two thousand of these armed pris- 
oners, a negligible number. But any number of armed pris- 
oners fighting the Bolshevist cause made an argument for inter- 
vention, because after all bolshevism is autocracy as much as 
monarchy. And liberal nations felt instinctively a dread of this 
proletariat autocracy, of this minority rule inside of the pro- 
letariat, by the proletariat, and for the proletariat. Also 
Wwe must remember that war is waste and in the vast uncon- 
scionable waste of war, reason is one of the first things wasted. 
And reason did not guide the Allies in this last tragic period 
of the Russian relations. President Wilson, himself, who for 
more than a year kept his head and his heart, justified the in- 
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vasion and sent American soldiers to Russia on the ground 
that German prisoners were being armed. So the troops and 
the ships of the Allies began operating against Russia. 

It is evident in the documents herewith presented that the 
invasion of Soviet Russia was more or less sneaking and sur- 
reptitious; more or less under one subterfuge or another. ‘The 
attack of the Czechoslavs upon the Siberian railroad was as 
good an excuse as another. But there can be no doubt that 
the reason if not the excuse for it was the Russian repudia- 
tion of her foreign debt. And even when Trotzky and Lenine 
in January, 1919 agreed to make some return to the Allied 
countries for Russia’s foreign debts, the blind frenzy of war 
had so far impassioned the Allies that they would not believe 
in the sincerity of Trotzky and Lenine, and perhaps they 
were right. ‘The Brest-Litovsk treaty had indicated that 
Trotzky and Lenine were inclined to take their treaties in 
rather a pickwickian sense and to hold their solemn pledge 
to those whom Trotzky and Lenine regard as exploiters of 
humanity as something always open to amendment and de- 
bate. However that may be, gradually the attitude of the 
Allies as shown in their documents veered around from one 
of sympathetic encouragement of the Russian revolution 
to implacable hatred of the revolutionists. And after the 
soldiers of the Allies had entered Siberia and Archangel and 
were fighting in the south, and after the ships of the Allies 
were threatening Russian ports, the Allies declared a blockade 
upon Russia. The blockade was supposed to starve Russia. 
What the blockade actually did was to starve what there was 
of a middle class in Russia; for such food as Russia had 
was divided among the soldiers of bolshevism, and their fami- 
lies. “Those who fought ate, and their families ate. “Those 
who did not fight, that is to say, the protesting middle class, 
starved under the blockade of the Allies and the very ends 
which the Allies gained were the ends which Lenine and 
Trotzky would have sought, the extermination of the middle 
_ class. 

The documents of this period indicate. that England knew 
this situation, and that England communicated the truth about 
the situation to the United States and to France. America 
agreed with England that the blockade should be lifted, late 
in 1918; that some sort of a truce should be declared in the 
war against Lenine and ‘Trotzky, and that commercial rela- 
tions. should be established even if political relations might not 
be feasible. But France refused. Again for the economic 
reason, but the excuse was that France would not recognize 
“ criminals.” M. Pichon of the French Foreign Office sent 
the French reply to Great Britain, a note full of high indig- 
nation at the suggestion that France would stain her hands by 
_ any recognition of the bloody Russian revolutionists. ‘That 
was in January, 1919. In January, 1919, and for the month 
preceding, and the month after, one hundred thousand deaths 
of starvation and of the diseases of starvation, came to Petro- 
grad alone, and they came largely to the women and chil- 
dren of the middle class. 

Later in January, President Wilson and the English repre- 
sentative at the peace conference again tried to lift the block- 
ade and to establish some sort of civilized modus vivendi with 
Russia. Again France frustrated the plans. In March, 1917, 
Nansen, the explorer, undertook to lift the blockade. He and 
Herbert Hoover had plans for selling food to Russia, to be 
paid for by Russian gold of which there was plenty, and to 
be distributed not by the Bolshevists but by the Scandinavian, 
Dutch, and Swiss neutrals. Nansen’s proposition was- given 
to the French Foreign Office to send by wireless to Russia. 
It did not reach Russia, and Nansen himself sent it from 
the north two weeks later. By that time, April was open- 
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ing. The spring was well advanced in the south of Russig 
the harvest but a few weeks off. ‘The Bolshevik forces wer 
overcoming their enemies. ‘The rout of Kolchak which oc 
curred later was beginning to be obvious. ‘The collapse o 
Denikin easily could be seen, and the Bolshevists did not ac 
cept the demands of the Allies for a truce as the price a 
food, unless the Allies would guarantee a truce on all front 
And so negotiations fell through. Russia was completely isc 
lated. The Bolshevist was left alone to do his will and wa 
in Russia, and there can be no doubt but that the cruelty an 
oppression which the Romanoffs taught the poor of Russi 
were turned many times on those whom they regarded as thei 
enemies in interior Russia. ‘Terrors and pogroms were no 
uncommon. Bolshevism was attacked from the outside, wa 
threatened with invasion, and that very attack gave bolshevisr 
the only binder it had to maintain national unity in Russia 
It is a poor people that will not unite under any flag to pre 


vent foreign aggression, and the blindness of the Allies i 


furnishing bolshevism with its one cohesive force will be th 
marvel of the historian who reads these documents in som 
dispassionate future day. Yet the documents should not b 
read without considering the passions of the hour which in 
spired them. ‘These documents should not argue against th 
Allies, but against war which makes men so blind and s 
stupendously foolish. It was the war spirit of the world an 
not the viciousness or the blindness of the Allies which dic 
tated these notes that form the policy of the Allies in Rus 
sia. ‘That policy was the real tragedy of the war. 

In that policy for better or for worse, the plain people o 
America have borne little part. We have nothing to lay be 
side the record of British Labor, for example, in practicallh 
forcing the government to withdraw its troops from the ad 
venture in Archangel; nothing to match the recent action o 
British: Labor in sharply challenging the British support t 
the Polish offensive with all that it means in the persistence 
of plague and disorder in central Europe and of questionabl 
effect upon the efforts within Russia to achieve a new equili 
brium, 

Ours has been the sin of omission and the deadlier sin o 
ignorance. If open diplomacy is to mean anything, it mean 
that just such documents as these which the League of Fre 
Nations Association has gathered shall be spread broadcast 
If it means anything, it means that diplomacy should also b 
responsive to public opinion. If it means anything, it mean 
that public opinion should be aroused as well as informed. I 
must mean this, community by community, if it is to mean any 
thing in the nation as a whole. ‘The very people who shoulde 
the load of civic upbuilding in our American cities are th 
people who must take the wider neighborhood of the world t 
heart. ‘They must put into it all some of the vision am 
social values that go into their domestic reforms, so that for 
eign policy shall hinge not alone on the bonds of France 0 
the oil fields of Baku, but on the education, the health 
the good-will of every people with whom we must keep hous: 
in this disordered world. ‘They must put into it some of th 
flint and steel of our militant civic and political reforms, fo 
forces of another order are abroad. They must have a han 
in the policy-making toward Russia this next year. They mus 
make up their minds on the issues that enter into that policy— 
the question of the blockade which still drags along; th 
question of resumption of trade; the question of overseas re 
lief and Red Cross help which stop short at Russian borders 
the question of recognition of a Russian government. ‘The’ 
can not leave these to the fragmentary League of Nations, t 
Allied premiers or even to high-minded administrations a 
Washington; they must take their stand and make it known. 
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BROTHER ISAIAH 


The FAITH HEALER and the MODERN 
PSYCHIATRIST 


at New Orleans saw this ancient man with flowing beard and white 

robe standing on a wooden platform at the outskirts of the city, 
ministering by faith to the physical ailments of the crowd. Brother Isaiah 
is a faith healer who draws not hundreds but thousands of crippled, deaf, 
blind and sick pilgrims to his “clinic.” There are a host of tragedies 
written in the upturned eyes, fluttering hands and surging bodies of those 
who stand for days waiting to receive his touch. 


Mex people who attended the National Conference of Social Work 


Cpae contrast to Brother Isaiah is the modern psychiatrist, who reaches 

similar ends by more scientific methods. The following comment upon 
Brother Isaiah is made-by Dr. Bernard Glueck, director of the Department 

> of Mental Hygiene of the New York School of Social Work, who’ was 
one of the delegates at New Orleans to pay Brother Isaiah a visit: 


“Thére is, of course, very little doubt as to the innate value of faith 
in the treatment of certain forms of functional mental disorders. While 
as yet no organized effort has been made by communities to conserve and 
utilize this factor in the treatment of disease, many physicians are cogni- 
zant of it and realize that their successes and failures are gaged to some 
extent by the degree of faith (scientifically called transference) that they are 
able to evoke from their patients. 


“On the other hand, it is almost criminal to subject innocent, unsus- 
pecting people to the miseries and sufferings incident to this flocking to 
the healer. Aside from the danger of contagion involved in the promiscu- 
ous gathering of people suffering from all sorts of ailments in this camp 
on the river, I personally talked with a number of people who were 
actually destitute and who were exposing themselves and innocent children 
to all sorts of privations while waiting hopefully for the miraculous cures. 

“Tf there is still a large body of people who believe in the value of this 
sort of therapeutic approach, it seems to me it ought to be under some pub- 
lic regulation. 

“T was, frankly, impressed with the undoubted sincerity of Brother 
Isaiah and the charm of his personality.” 
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THE “NATIONAL EMERGENCY” CLAUSE 


HE Senate and House conferees on the Army Reorgan- 

4 ization bill have decided not to provide for the auto- 

matic revival of war-time selective service whenever 
Congress and the President shall declare that a “‘ national emer- 
gency’ exists. This provision was absent from the bill when 
it emerged from conference last week. It will be remembered 
[see Conscription in Peace Times, the Survey for February 
14, page 575] that under section 73 of the original bill all male 
citizens between eighteen and forty-five years of age were 
to be subject to call for immediate service not only in time of 
war but whenever a national emergency was declared to exist. 
Opponents of the proposal objected that this would permit the 
use of such citizens to put down strikes or to interfere in any 
industrial situation, or other emergency, deemed important 
enough by Congress. “These people asked whether this country 
was now to follow in the footsteps of Premier Briand of 
‘France, who broke the strike of French railway men in 1910 
by calling the railway workers to military service. “The pro- 
vision was dropped from the bill, later restored, and now is 
dropped again. 

The bill was further shorn of provisions for a voluntary 
universal training system and for the federalization of the 
National Guard. It provides for a peace-time regular army 
of 297,000 officers and men, and for the reorganization 
of an enlisted reserve corps liable for fifteen days of training 
duty a year except in case of war emergency. The Naval 
Appropriation bill, agreed upon at the same time, carries an 
appropriation of $436,000,000 for next year. 


THE COASTWISE LONGSHOREMEN 
re cu failure to extend to coastwise steamship 


lines the guarantee of earnings which it granted the 

railroads is at the root of the present partial tieup of 
New York’s commerce. Ignoring this patent fact, however, 
the commercial interests of the port have declared war against 
the unionized port workers. 

Last December deepsea longshoremen in Atlantic ports 
gained a wage increase of 15 cents an hour, the rate being 
raised from 65 to 80 cents. ‘The increase was awarded by 
the National Adjustment Commission of the United States 
Shipping Board, on the basis of the increase in the cost of 
living. At the same time the coastwise longshoremen were 
refused an increase, on account of the bad financial condition 
of the coastwise lines, handicapped as they were in competi- 
tion with the railroads. Further consideration was promised 
the coastwise men as soon as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should grant an increase in coastwise freight rates. For 
the time being the longshoremen reluctantly acquiesced in the 
decision. The first of March, however, seeing no prospect of 
relief for months, they struck for 80 cents an hour, the rate 
which the National Adjustment Commission had declared to 
be a fair wage for the deepsea longshoremen doing similar 
work on neighboring piers. From 5 to 10 per cent of the 
commerce of New York harbor was involved in the resulting 
tie-up. 

In April the coastwise lines attempted to resume operations 
with non-union longshoremen, but the attempt was frustrated 
in New York through the action of the newly formed Trans- 
portation Trades Council, consisting of checkers, weighers, 
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freight handlers, truckmen and lighter men, in refusing 
handle goods on non-union piers. Even at this juncture 
prolonged tie-up might have been averted, according to Benj 
min M. Squires, executive secretary of the National Adju: 
ment Commission, if the commercial interests of New Yo: 
had showed their willingness to acknowledge the source | 
the difficulty by presenting their case to Congress, protestit 
against the disruption of an essential service and appealing f 
the relief of the steamship lines. Instead of this, howeve 
the Merchants’ Association took the lead in a campaign + 


‘belligerency against the unions, which has culminated in ti 


pledging of a $500,000 fund to establish an independent true 
ing system, and in an open shop proclamation. Labor leade 
look upon this action as the possible beginning of an assau 
upon unionism throughout the East. “They regard as esp 
cially ominous the close participation in the plans of the con 
mercial interests of Frederick J. Koster, who as head of tl 
law and order committee of the San Francisco Chamber ¢ 
Commerce headed a three-year fight against unionism in th: 
port, and Walter Drew, counsel for the Erectors’ Associatio: 
which is well known for its anti-union policy. The preset 
crisis is superimposed upon a state of. unrest already existin 
among harbor workers in general as a result of the recent d 
cision of the United States Supreme Court which deprives shi 
and dock workers of injury benefit payments under state worl 
men’s compensation laws. Labor bodies of the port of Ne 
York are united for the struggle, if it comes, and labor’s sens 
of the crucial nature of the situation is shown by the fact thi 
Samuel Gompers himself has taken active charge of the po: 
workers’ plans. 


MR. KINGSLEY’S APPOINTMENT 
FE HE Chicago Council of Social Agencies, a federation ¢ 


Chicago’s principal charitable and civic organization 

has engaged Sherman C. Kingsley, for three years ¢ 

rector of the Cleveland Welfare Federation, as its executis 
director. He comes to this post August 1.- 

Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee and Minneapolis have th 

four “central councils with histories’? which are _selecte 


GOVERNOR ALLEN’S QUES- 
TION to MR. GOMPERS 


OBEN a dispute between capital and labor brings 
on a strike affecting the production or distribution 
of the necessaries of life, thus threatening the public peace 
and impairing the public health, has the public any rights in 
such a controversy, or is it a private war between capital 
and labor? 

“If you answer this question in the affirmative, Mr. Gom- 
pers, how would you protect the rights of the public?” 


N their spirited debate last week in New York Governor 

Allen sought by this question to put the president of the 
American Federation of Labor on the defensive. Mr. Gom- 
pers had made a smashing indictment of the Kansas court in 
the name of liberty. For shrewd thrust of wit and blows 
from the shoulder, his was a remarkable performance for a 
man of seventy; but he employed the fighting slogans of the 
labor movement of the last quarter-century and had no quick 
answer when the Kansas executive sought to turn the tables 
and plumped this question at him time and again in the name 
of the public. 
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Francis H. McLean to illustrate the recent manual pub- 
.d by the American Association for Organizing Family 
al Work. The Chicago Council has not yet, like that of 
yneapolis, become involved in a plan for joint fund rais- 
but if one may judge by the development of the Welfare 
eration in Cleveland, with which Mr. Kingsley has been 
rected for the past three years, there are at least possibilities 
id in this direction in Chicago. 

‘he objects of the council are officially announced as 

1) To afford an avenue for the working out of a complete under- 


ding between social service agencies whose fields of work touch, 
arther cooperation and to prevent duplication of effort; 

») To serve as an advisory council in making suggestions to the 
Hing social service organizations; 

:) To consider any specific needs of the city and to make recom- 
dations as to the undertaking of whatever new work may be 
ired to meet these needs; 


1) To use its influence in every way possible to encourage the 
slopment of the right agencies at the right time and the adoption 
ight methods; 

2) In every possible way to further the education of public opin- 
for the sound development of charitable, philanthropic and civic 
sures, both public and private; 

f) To serve the social welfare agencies and the community in 
| ways as the council may deem wise. 

Ar. Kingsley is well known in the Chicago field of social 
i. In the summer of 1904 he went there as general 
erintendent of the Chicago Relief and Aid Society. In 
9, largely through his efforts, the Chicago Bureau of 
irities and the Chicago Relief and Aid Society were con- 
dated into the United Charities of Chicago, and Mr. 
gsley became the general superintendent of the new or- 
ization. In 1911 he was made director of the Elizabeth 
Cormick Memorial Fund work for the welfare of children, 
‘now Mr. Kingsley returns to Chicago to become execu- 
head of the council which he was active in promoting. 


_ FEDERAL CONTROL OF DRUGS 


NHE house of delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which met in New Orleans April 26-30, adopted 
* a report on the narcotic drug situation recommending 
the federal government should take complete control of 
importation of narcotic drugs, should restrict such impor- 
ons to the amount required for legitimate purposes, and 
ald provide for the distribution of these drugs through the 
lic health service “to properly qualified and responsible 
sons.” ‘The report states that it is estimated that fully 90 
cent of the opium brought into the United States is used 
‘other than medicinal purposes. The house of delegates 
her recommended that the “ importation, manufacture and 
of heroin should be prohibited in the United States.” 
is recommendation was in line with the recent report of 
S. Dana Hubbard, acting director of the New York 
eau of Public Health Educatio1 which shows that heroin, a 
iparative newcomer in the field of narcotic drugs, is by far 
‘most dangerous of all preparations of opium; that it is 
aliarly the drug of young persons, and that if it can be 
ished from the United States, the drug problem will be 
y substantially reduced. 
n addition to limiting thus stringently the supply of nar- 
cs, the house of delegates at New Orleans took a stand 
inst the trafficking physician by “emphatically condemn- 
» the ambulatory treatment of drug addiction, the prescrib- 
and dispensing of drugs to addicts for self-administration. 
der to provide hospitalization for addicts unable to pay for 
r own treatment, the house of delegates recommended that 
bill introduced into the Senate by Senator France, and the 
use by Congressman Rainey, to provide aid to the states 
n the federal government for the care and treatment of 
g addicts in hospitals, be approved. If this’ be done, the 
ited States Public Health Service will be in a position to 
| the campaign for the education of the people and the cure 
lrug addicts at the same time that the Bureau of Internal 
enue is leading the campaign against the unlawful sale of 
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In 1917, the house had adopted a resolution declaring that 
“alcohol was of little or no value as a drug for internal 
administration,” and a resolution was presented at the New - 
Orleans meeting by the council on health and public instruc- 
tion to reaffirm the resolution of 1917 and declare that whiskey 
was not necessary for the proper treatment of influenza in 
order to controvert the opinion that whiskey should be used 
in the treatment of this disease. “The resolution was, how- 
ever, tabled, because of the opposition of certain delegates to 
any limitation on the right of the individual physician to pre- 
scribe whatever he thinks necessary to a patient. The oppo- 
sition of medical men to control or regulation by the govern- 
ment was expressed in a resolution which declared the opposi- 
tion of the association to any plan of compulsory health insur- 
ance arranging for medical service provided, “ controlled or 
regulated by any state or the federal government.” 


é ALFRED T. WHITE, CITIZEN 


FTER more than thirty years as president of the 

Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, Alfred T. White has 

declined reelection that he may “ work in. the rank and 
file,” to use his own words. During these last thirty years 
Mr. White has led the bureau into notable achievements. 
Founded in 1878, it began the service and relief of families 
at the moment when public outdoor relief was abolished as 
illegal. Under the inspiration of Mr. White, the bureau has 
helped to develop the method of social case-work which has 
made it possible and habitual to base programs of social better- 
ment upon accurately determined facts. Convinced by this 
growing body of facts, Mr. White has stimulated other lines 
of preventive work to be undertaken by the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities; it was chiefly due to his social statesmanship 
that committees of public welfare were organized to carry 
forward these several lines of work. 
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Mr. White’s interests have been wider than charities. The 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences and the Brooklyn 
Botanical Garden are debtors to his public spirit. He was 
one of the first builders of model tenements on a basis of 
“philanthropy and 5 per cent.” His gifts to Harvard Uni- 
versity for Professor Peabody’s work bear additional testi- 
mony to his wide interests. Mr. White purposes to continue 
his active interest in these several lines of work. An engineer 
by training, he has built a “temple of optimism for the un- 
fortunate. A business man by profession, he has given the city 
works of mercy and beauty, by-products of his productive 
genius that may become his greatest achievements. 


LABOR UNREST IN JAPAN 
A LARMIST reports about Japanese competition with 


American and European industry, owing to, cheap labor, 

again fill the press, and political publicists, such as 
Lothrop Stoddard in his new book, The Rising Tide of Color, 
persist in describing the menace of the island empire to the 
white world as though Japan were not affected by inner eco- 
nomic and social factors which have gone so far to abolish 
cheap labor in the Occident. In view of this one-sided pre- 
sentation of the facts, a review of present labor unrest in 
Japan may not be out of place. We are indebted to Luther 
H. Gulick for collection of the following data. 

The organized labor movement of Japan dates back only to 
1912 when the Yuaikai—in' name the Friendly Society but in 
reality a general federation of trade unions—was formed. 
Of its membership and purposes B. Suzuki, president of the 
organization, sometimes called ‘‘ the Gompers of Japan,” in 
a recent interview said: 


In the beginning the Yuaikai was simply a union including various 
trades within its scope, but as it grew, it gradually divided into sep- 
arate trade organizations, and we now have such for seamen, min- 
ers, printers, cigarette makers, gas workers, glass blowers, steel and 
iron workers, spinners and weavers, and rubber workers. As soon 
as a branch of industry becomes strong enough to warrant its hav- 
ing a union of its own, such a body is organized; but it remains afhl- 
iated with the parent organization. 

Some of these unions are nationally organized, others function 
merely in regard to one or several localities. Gradually, as they 
develop and spread, these also will become national in scope, and 
may, therefore, be said to be still imperfect in their organization. 
We are following the American system. ‘I have studied the systems 
of the United States and of Great Britain and have introduced here 
the forms and ideas of the labor movement in America. 


The total membership of the Yuaikai is only 35,000—10,- 
000 of them seamen, 12,000 iron workers, 4,000 miners. But 
there are throughout Japan independent associations of wage- 
workers, working in harmony with the national organization; 
and Mr. Suzuki believes that they will soon come together, 
if only to lend strength to their common desire for universal 
suffrage. The localization of unions, while of course a source 
of weakness, has given to the manifestations of labor unrest 
in recent years the aspect of an unending guerilla warfare in 
which large numbers of workers contend for local and imme- 
diate gains. The strikes are necessarily short—out of a total 
number of 147,935 strikers in the five years 1914 to 1918, 
only 3,016 were out for more than ten days—but their suc- 
cess has nevertheless been remarkable. In 1918, sixty recorded 
strikes, involving 8,828 men, were clean-cut victories; 205 
strikes, involving 44,411, were compromised—most of them in 
favor of the strikers—and only 68, involving 2,959 men, were 
unsuccessful. In nearly one third of the strikes, the men with- 
drew their demands, in most cases after securing concessions 
and substantial reforms from the employers. While complete 
statistics for 1919 are not yet available, the number and 
duration of strikes probably exceeded those in 1918. ‘Two- 
thirds of the strikes were for a higher wage and 10 per cent 
against wage reductions—indicating that the high cost of liv- 
ing, here as elsewhere, is the principal cause of dissatisfaction. 
It is interesting to note that a demand for shorter hours had 
been unknown as a strike cause in Japan until the printers 
of Tokyo went on strike for an eight-hour day in the latter 
part of 1919. 

The demand of Japanese trade unionists for universal suf- 
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frage has been mentioned. The “ Gompers of Japan,” tl 
he says he is following American methods, does not f 
his teacher in his attitude towards political action. O 
contrary, he holds that labor organization and universa 
frage are inseparable issues. 

We must have one to insure the success of the other. The 
tion for universal suffrage will serve to crystallize and unit 
labor forces as nothing else. could. The labor cause in Japa 
neither political nor economic freedom. ‘The law does not 
fically forbid strikes, it is true; but the police regulations, pz 
larly the well-known and much discussed Article 17—relati 
“violence,” “coercion” and the like—virtually deprive labor 
right to legal assembly; and as practically no laborers have 2 
they can have no hope of effective legislation in their favor s 
as such conditions obtain. 

Interesting as further showing the influence of the Ws 
the Japanese labor movement is the following platfor 
the Yuaikai, adopted at its last annual convention: 

Recognition of the principle that labor is not a commodity, 

The right to organize. 

Abolition of child labor (under fourteen years). 

Establishment of a minimum wage. 

Equal pay for equal work. 

One day’s rest in seven. 

Eight-hour day and 48-hour week. 

Abolition of night work. 

Appointment of women labor inspectors. 

Enforcement of labor insurance law. 

Promulgation of dispute arbitration law. 

Prevention of unemployment. 

Equal treatment of native and foreign laborers. 

Government provision for the improvement of industrial ho 

Adoption of a workmen’s compensation system. 

Regulation of home industries. 

Universal suffrage. 

Revision of police regulations. 

Democratization of the educational system. 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN JAPAN 


HE need for well trained social workers in Jay 
recognized not only by the Christian elements bu 
by official circles. A school for social work, carri 
for twenty years by the Rev. Kosuke Tomeoka, a gradu: 
the Doshisha University in Kyoto, in connection with a 
reformatory school for boys, has recently been recogniz 
the Imperial Household, the Home Department of the 
ernment and many influential officials and is to be en! 
into a more general department of philanthropy and ciyi 
which an endowment of $250,000 is asked. Mr. Tor 
who twenty years ago was severely attacked by Buddhis 
cause of his insistence on basing reformatory work in p 
on Christian principles, now has the distinction of lect 
at Buddhist and official training schools for social eng 
as well as at his own institution. 

His career is an interesting one. After a pastoral e 
ence and several years’ work as chaplain in the Hokkaido 
tentiary, he came to, America to study prison systems 
On his return he became chaplain in the Sugamo pris 
Tokyo and, later, a professor in the imperial police an 
school for prison officers in Tokyo. The great need f 
formatory work among juvenile offenders led him in 1§ 
found the Tokyo Katei Gakko, a reform school for boys. 
a gift of $500 and some borrowed money he bought an « 
now expanded to twenty-six thousand acres, for a farm : 
and a model peasant village where the boys might come 
good influences of normal life. In nineteen years he has 
uated 272 boys, 215 of whom have become good, law-al 
citizens. From the department for training social we 
71 men and women have graduated. An interesting feat 
this department is a dormitory for young students of ur 
ability but without means who are helped to support 
selves in various ways out of school hours. For fourteen 
Mr. Tomeoka has published a monthly periodical, Hur 
which has a wide circulation. His friends believe that 
the ideal man to undertake the training of social work 
larger numbers and in an institution more adequately eqt 
for the purpose. 
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‘AL EVOLUTION. 

seorge R. Davies. A. C. McClurg & 
155 pp. Price, $.75; by mail of the 
EY $.90. 


“attempt to harmonize the cultural 
of history with the concrete workings 
1omic law,” one of the objects of this 
has given the author scope for a re- 
of broad historical movements on 
i] lines. Its success, however, if meas- 
y the results of his method of approach 
prognosis of national and economic 
oments, in the last chapter of the book, 
aired by its apparent superficiality. 
be that this superficiality only exists 
presentation of facts and theories which 
sarily summary; for, whatever their 
the forecasts of the author are reason- 
nd, on the whole, convincing. 
essor Davies’ social program for the 
iate future, while it will satisfy neither 
yative nor radical, is wholesome and 
tive. His studies in cultural and eco- 
history have given him a sense of 
fing tendencies which; though he is 
to assess very definitely their respec- 
rength and elasticity, at any rate guards 
igainst the one-sided and _ slipshod 
cies frequently met with in similar 
Within the compass of a somewhat 
7 exposition, he has produced a book 
ill stimulate the student. Its title is 
ite accurate, since the author is con- 
not so much with questions of nation- 
1g as with social progress in general. 
* * 


TORY OF THE GREAT WAR 

Bertram Benedict. Vol. II. Bureau of 
ional Literature, New York. 584 pp. 
strated. Price $4.50; by mail of the 
VEY $4.75. 


‘first volume of this work was devoted 
* to its diplomatic history; the second 
with its military history and with the 
ice and its political developments. An 
sis of the peace treaty forms fittingly 
nclusion. ‘The author extricates him- 
ot without honor from the impossible 
f telling intelligibly the political story 
‘last two years—he does it, in fact, by 
ie that part of his undertaking very 
and by not attempting to reconcile con- 
tory policies carried on at the same 
by the same government on the same 
m. The book would be better without 


heap photographic illustrations and 
nore maps. 

rae ee 

WAR WITH GERMANY 

John Spencer Bassett. Alfred A. 


pf. 386 pp. Price $4.00; by mail of 
Survey $4.35. 


the preface Professor Bassett explains 
e has tried to write a book that would 
x the questions which the American 
1) of the future will wish to have an- 
d in looking back upon the war as an 
of supreme importance in the life of 
ition. He does not claim that it is pos- 
at this time to write a completely re- 
history of the war; but when one 
ys the enormous volume of contem- 
y literature on the war one can foresee 
ulue to the future historian of at least 
ook that combines the intimate knowl- 
of the contemporary of the event with 
istorical viewpoint. ‘This merit the 
under review undoubtedly has, how- 
Much one may disagree with the author 
ttain phases of his narrative. 

2 apportionment of about one-half of 
Pace to the events preceding the war is 


evidence of a more correct evaluation of their 
relative importance and that of the war itself 
than is found in other war histories. In 
spite of this, the most important phase, his- 
torically speaking, namely the events and 
considerations which swept this country into 
the war with appalling suddenness out of a 
nation-wide pacifism—perhaps the most diffi- 
cult phase for the future student to under- 
stand—is not adequately discussed. ‘To do 
so, no doubt, would have unduly expanded 
the present work. The necessary condensa- 
tion of the material for this history has been 
accomplished with much literary skill, and 
the author’s good taste is further shown by 
the charity displayed in the discussion of 
views and actions of which he does not ap- 


prove. 
* * # 


Across THE BLOCKADE 
-By Henry N. Brailsford. Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. 174 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.65. 


Mr. Brailsford’s account of his journeyings 
in central and eastern Europe during the 
spring and early summer of 1919 shows a 
been observer with an eye for the significant 
even in such elusive material as the. talk 
of fellow travelers and the posters in city 
streets. His chapters on Poland are helpful 
in making us realize that the change in the 
form of government is not likely to revolu- 
tionize its economic and social life. After 
all, Poland was a great industrial country 
before the war; and the strangest archaisms 
not only survived but flourished in the midst 
of modern factories. 

The political use of Poland by the western 
powers as a barrier to the East, breaks down 
not only because there is no possibility within 
a lifetime to westernize this country so as to 
make it a rampart of one form of civiliza- 
tion in defense against another, but also 
because Poland is over-populated and, in 
spite of possible encouragement of emigra- 
tion to France and the United States, would 
still be forced to retain close relations both 
to the immediate East and the immediate 
West. 

In Germany, Mr. Brailsford was im- 
pressed more especially with the dependence 
of the state for safety and order on the 
workers’ councils. ‘This in spite of all the 
compromises of the majority socialists and 
the cooperation of bourgeois parties in the 
government. He reviews the steps by which 
the spontaneous political organization of the 
workers in these “ soviets,” though frowned 
upon not only by upholders of the old order, 
but also by the leading trade unionists, has 
become a reality that must be reckoned with. 
The weakness of the present government, as 
he sees it, lies in the fact that it has not 
proceeded far—at the time of his writing 
hardly at all—with a program of socializa- 
tion and so has failed to secure the confi- 
dence of the workers. Even among the non- 
workers he found many who looked upon 
the indecision of the government in that 
respect as a danger. 

Very interesting are the author’s reflections 
on the actual distribution of military powei 
on which the three different groups within 
the former empire—the government, the re- 
actionaries and the communists—can count. 
The implied loyalties of normal times, he 
finds, cannot be relied upon; and it will de- 
pend on the political action of these three 
groups—and of the Allies—rather than on 
statistically correct balances of present 
forces at their disposal, whether the con- 
stitutional government will survive or one 


of the other groups will be able to carry 
through a successful coup d’état. The pros- 
pects for an anti-democratic counter-revolu- 
tion with the aid of the remnants of the pro- 
fessional army, however, seem to him re- 
mote because of the enormous number of men 
imbued with the democratic ideal who have 

undergone military training. 

et ae 

RHYMES OF A HOMESTEADER 
By Elliott C. Lincoln. Houghton Mifflin 


Co. 79 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $1.65. 


In a recent issue of the New Republic, a 
well known humorous writer makes fun of a 
book of poetry which, as he says, “gets 
somewhere—poetry that gets from point to 
point directly, and poetry that is supposed 
to rhyme.” ‘There is a great deal of this 
descriptive verse, written by entirely unlit- 
erary people, and most of it abominable. 
The sociologist, however, often can learn 
more about America and the American peo- 
ple from this homespun verse without lit- 
erary distinction than from the smooth - 
rhymes that flow in and around the poetry 
reviews. Eugene Fields was the outstanding 
master of the homelier craft. A successor 
of his, perhaps superior in wealth and 
charm of diction, more direct, more sensi- 
tive, is Elliott C. Lincoln. His “ rhymes” 
may not be such interesting technical stunts 
as those admired by the younger generation, 
but they are genuine expressions of experi- 
ences and sentiments which are distinctly 
American and will delight the unsophisti- 
cated. 

* *  * 
FRENCH FIRESIDE POETRY 

Translations and introduction by M. Beth- 

am-Edwards. George Allen & Unwin, 

Ltd., London. 87 pp. By mail of the 

SuRVEY $.70. 


“ Recitation,’ in France, “is cultivated 
both as a domestic accomplishment and as 
a profession.” Some of the pieces included 
in this collection have been heard by the 
translator recited at rustic weddings; others 
are popular favorites known to almost every 
school child. The authors range from Flor- 
ian (1755-1794) to Musset and Victor Hugo, 
with a few excursions into more recent times. 
Few metric translations of French poetry are 
successful, and the present anthology is no 
exception. Nevertheless, it is interesting for 
the light it throws on the soul of the French 
people and for the learned introduction on the 
place of poetry in French life. It would be 
a good thing if publishers of translated 
poetry would always print the original text 
with it. (I note the Yale University Press 
has done this with Claudel’s new book of 
poems. ) 

OS ee 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE—A CLASSIFICATION 
SCHEME 

By Henry Vincent Hubard and Theodora 

Kimball. Harvard University Press. 132 

pp. Paper bound. Price $1.50; by mail 

of.the SuRvEY $1.65. 

Similar in scope and method to the city 
planning classification by Miss Kimball and 
Professor Pray, of which a new edition was 
published not long ago, the present work is 
based on the practical experience of the 
Harvard School of Landscape Architecture 
which has the largest and most used library 
on this subject in the world. Incidentally 
this thorough piece of work should be of 
interest to others concerned with the classi- 
fication of material of a sociological as well 
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Tuberculosis Scarlet Fever 
Malaria Infant Mortality 
Influenza Diphtheria 


The 


{peak following, among other scientific publications 
and charts, may be had by scientific and medical man 


Prudential 
Company of America 


Incorporated under-the laws of the State of New Jersey 
ForrEeEsT FEF, DRYDEN, Pres. 


Measles Leprosy 
Whooping Cough Cancer 
Typhoid Fever Accidents 


Insurance 


Home OFrrice, Newark, N. J. 


THE PASSING OF THE COUNTY JAIL 


The County Jail System 

Substitutes for the County Jail 

Misdemeanants and Felons—An Out- 
grown Classification 

Individualization of misdemeanants 
Through a Unified Correctional 
System 


By Stuart A. Queen, Ph.D. 


formerly Secretary, California State Board 
of Charities and Corrections. 
“180 pages, $1.50 


GEO. BANTA PUBLISHING CO. 


Menasha, Wis. 


To Readers of The Survey 
SOCIAL HYMNS 


May now be obtained in paper 
covers at $35 per 100. 


Sample copy for examination 25c. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 30 Irving PI, N. Y. 


LABOR LAWS of SOVIET RUSSIA 


New Hdition, with an Introduction on 
the ‘‘ Basic Character of the Soviet Labor 
Law,” by the Russian Soviet Government 
Bureau. Even those who have purchased 
our earlier edition of these laws will need 
to have this new issue. All the earlier 
features, including the answer to Mr. 
William C. Redfield, have been retained. 
Paper Cover, 52 pages, price ten cents. 

Special Rates for Quantities 


** SOVIET RUSSIA ” 
110 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Room 304 
Are you reading the Weekly Soviet Russia? 


The School of Social Work 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A Department of Simmons College 


THE ONE-YEAR PROGRAMME BEGINS 


DE PT ENE Ay 2.0 


Class and practice work correlated 


Preparation for social work— 
with families ; 
for children ; 
in hospitals ; 
with the handicapped ; 
through neighborhood and community ; 
in industry ; 


in research, 


A SECOND OR ADVANCED YEAR PROGRAMME 
IN MEDICAL-SOCIAL SERVICE, IN NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD WORK AND IN WORK WITH FAMILIES 
OR_FOR CHILDREN BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20. 


Address the Director, 18 Somerset St., Boston 


A Study of Commercial Recreation 
Motion Pictures as a Phase of Com- 
mercialized Amusements 
BY JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph.D. 


The Most Popular Subject Today. Treetee 
in the Most Scientific Manner. 


Survey Series 111. Price $2.00 


LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO 
1915 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


222 puges. 
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as technical character; for to the usua 
culty of creating a system fitted in ad 
to contain every progress in the subject 
there is added in their case the even g 
difficulty of frequently changing fundan 
conceptions. 

To the specialist, this classification m 
a stimulus for the extension of his knov 
and interests, as he sees grouped tos 
with convincing logic matters which it 
always easy to have in consideration 
working on some specific project. 
social arts and sciences are even me 
need of a Miss Kimball to exhibit thei 
work to them in its various ramification 


relationships. 
* * * 


Tue PLACE OF SCIENCE IN MODERN CIV 
TION AND OTHER ESSAYS 

By Thorstein Veblen. B. W. Hu 

509 pp. Price $3; by mail of the & 

$3.25. 

Fourteen articles from periodicals ex 
ing over a period of about twenry yea 
here reprinted to supplement the mor 
miliar larger works of Professor V. 
Several of them are on academically i 
tant topics which, nevertheless, the more 
eral public that has become interested i 
author’s theories can afford to skip. C 
deal with fundamental issues which the 
man should try to understand. Among 
we would class the three, papers on the 
conceptions of economic science which 
onstrate the shifts in the boundaries 01 
science, and especially the newer emf 
on its human aspects. The author’s e 
sions into anthropology and “ natural p! 
ophy” are evidence of a range of int 
which, by its extent, explains the origi 
of his thinking on topics falling more i 
diately within the scope of the stude 
economics. 


INTERNATIONAL WATERWAYS 

By Paul Morgan Ogilvie. Maer 

Co. 424 pp. Price $3.00; by mail ¢ 

_SuRVEY $3.25. 

If the protracted peace negotiations 
contributed to ‘“ bamboozle” the ord 
citizen and make him uncertain in rega 
principles of international relationships 
which previously he had strong, though 
sibly ill formed, opinions, they have 
given rise to an expository literature ¢ 
ternational law which will be of great 
long after immediate disputes have beer 
gotten. Dr. Ogilvie’s survey of the la 
lating to international waterways belon 
this category. It consists of two parts 
describing the “evolution of the princiy 
international waterways,” the other a * 
ence manual of existing conventions 
laws applying to inland waterways. 


« 


* * * 


‘THEIR SON. ‘THE NECKLACE 
By Eduardo Zamacois. Boni & Live 
186 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the: 
vEY $1.45. 


PLays 
By Jacinto Benavente. Charles Serii 
Sons. 309 pp. 


Price $2.00; by mi 
the Survey $2.25. | 

In these two volumes the American 1 
is offered translations fram the fo 
short story writer and the foremost d 
tist of contemporary Spain. Both of} 
present Spanish character and Spanig 
cial life with a realism which is the} 
valuabie because of the extraordinary) 
conception of these which prevails in 4 
1ca, | 

Of the two stories by Zamacois, one? 
a picture of the life of the people, see 


[Continued on page 355] | 
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Social Workers! 


ee you saeed with your 
preparation for work? 


To do effective social case work you 
need a solid foundation laid through 
careful training under supervision. If 
you are a college graduate, you can get 
such a course of study combined with 
practical experience at the 


School of Applied 
Social Sciences 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


PAYMENT during training is made to a 
limited number of students 


WRITE 
JAMES ELBERT CUTLER, Ph.D., Dean 


Chautauqua Institution 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Forty-seventh Annual Assembly 


UR SEO U TS OTT ES Gok St Gili anic eno Rae Oo MEER eer ei July 1 
_ Opening Summer Schools.........0.... 000 cc eee eee veeue July 3 
Symposium ‘“ Educational Problems of Today ”....... July 5-10 
Conference of Mayors of New York State............... July 9 
Celebration of the Pilgrim Tercentenary............. July 12-17 
Exhibit of Paintings and Sculpture by St. Louis Artists, 
July 13-30 
Annual Prize Spelling Match..................0.00000% July 14 
Symposium ‘Industrial Problems of America”..... July 19-24 
Woman's: Federation Day 01.2)... 6 oo hc cara wie ce oe bes Se ee July 19 
NU PeeN ces we ces RU ULL VME SAW? cele aN"s ecsoens, shelves ve motte vaiere) one eeuceiaee Wierd oe July 24 
Music Week Symphony Orchestra Concerts.......... July 26-31 
Symposium “ Aftermath of the War in Europe”....August 2-7 
Ola First Night............ Tee rete ae Deen en rake August 3 
Se GUNERY SERED whe ot Peete (cte carn sree pM Re ee Ae Seles Ore August 7 
Symposium ‘ Women’s Activities in the New Era’”’..Aug. 9-14 
Annual Exhibition School of Physical Education...... August 9 
Denominational Day.........600 ccc cence cc ceccewes August 11 
RAR ERANID EN, BOR DIEN Pevonics As ia. 0 Sata aa ce eee ola ces ooh cary: we Uelade lore io a Reaves August 14 
Closing Summer Schools...............c.000ccceceen August 13 
Symposium ‘“ Americanization ”................... August 16-21 
Open Forum School of Methods............../... August 16-27 
Recognition Day for Home Readers................. August 18 
National Army Day..... ENGlis avsh Ma Satcus lerare vein siataced tiles aie August 21 


Symposium ‘ The Church’s Responsibility ’; Open Forum 
School of Methods; Foreign Missions Institute..Aug. 23-28 


1 sO OREM TENA IE EM gst SEN wate nen cee Mp Urea lace ovata ed's August 29 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Six weeks beginning July 1 


For information address Press Dept. 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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To Social W orkers:— 


Your vote is asked upon a vital 
issue. 


Shall the National Social Work- 
ers’ Exchange close its doors? 


Upon your reply and that of 
other social workers depends the 
continuance of the Exchange. 


The Exchange is the only national per- 
sonnel service for social workers. Its 
work is unique. It is a clearing house of 
information ; it stands for equitable con- 
ditions of employment; it seeks to put 
the right worker in the right place; it 
recruits new workers and encourages 
adequate professional training. 


The Exchange is a cooperative venture 
by social workers for sacial workers. 
Since 1918 it has charged no fees or 
commissions. It has depended upon 
membership dues and contributions for 
support. Owing to greatly increased de- 
mands, expenses have doubled. Receipts 
have not increased correspondingly. 
There is a déficit. 


Substantial contributions can be se- 
cured, but only upon condition that social 
workers show their appreciation of the 
value of the Exchange, by contributing 
to its support immediately. $15,000 in 
membership dues and pledges is needed 
at once if the Exchange is to continue. 


Vote “ Yes,” sign this ballot and send 
with your membership dues ¢ or pledge for 
1920, at once. = 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


C. C. Carstens Gertrude Vaile 

Frank J. Bruno Mrs. Richard S. 

Karl de Schweinitz Childs 

John M. Glenn Walter E. Meyer 

Edna L. Foley Mrs. William Lowell 

Mary Van Kleeck Putnam 

M. Edith Campbell John E. Ransom 

Mary Vida Clark © Mrs. George T. Rice 

James S. Cushman Elmer Scott 

Richard H. Edwards Frank D. Watson 

Gertrude Hill Faith Wyatt 

Mrs. Alexander Philip P. Jacobs 
Kohut Porter R. Lee 


seo Ust Tuts Battot=--—--—--——— 


THE NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


130 East 22d Street, New York City 
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AGAR Ureswemg Ae Renee us ean, ct tye ereeysy 9, cow vote “ yes’”’ for the continuance 
of the Exchange and promise my membership for the year 1920. 


Sustaining membership, $5.00-$10.00. 
(Kindly check your choice.) 


INDE OC ee Gly Ot aor OT Sewer koe cs ess ees 
EX GUUS SEIS, ans hh ae iene a, aU oS hye wich tue 


Active membership, 


53.00 
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THAT WOMEN 
SHALL THINK! 


“Women do not listen. They 
take for granted that they know what 
is to be said,” commented a shrewd 
chairwoman to a large group of 
women who were obviously letting 
‘the other fellow’ think about the 
question of the moment. 


_ You have heard the ayes and nays 
of thousands of women voiced with- 
out thought of consequences. 


What about woman’s responsibil- 
ity towards industrial problems, 
towards international relationships; 
what is her philosophy about educa- 
tion, religion, health, politics? 


Women who are informed, think. 
They act and vote through convic- 
tion, not emotion. 


That women shall think is the pur- 
pose of The Association Monthly, 
published by The Woman’s Press. 
This magazine will give from month 
to month a cross-section of the 
thought and program of women 
toward a better world. It will equip 
you for clear thinking and leader- 
ship. 


Subscription price the year, $1.50 
In combination with The Survey, $4.50 


THE ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 
600 Lexington Avenue New York 
Please enter my subscription to 

[ ] The Association Monthly. Enclosed $.......... 

{[ ] The Association Monthly and The Survey. 


Enclosed $.iciencue: 


Ce Oe i et ee eC Ce Ce ae Ce Cn a cc ec ri car er 


UT can we get it across to the 


Public? 


We may know that a growing per- 
centage of the families coming to us, 
do so for non-financial reasons—that 
it is because they are in social difh- 
culty without sufficient resources with- 
in or without to solve their own prob- 
lems. 


Maybe we see it but do our tenement 
neighbors concede that broad a func- 
tion to us or do we still represent the 
Capital R in Rent, Rations or Rai- 
ment to them? 


Carmela—age 13—is an argument on our 
side; ‘Hello Miss B.” she said, sticking her 
head around the office door one night long 
after closing time, “I gutta see yuh quick, 
I ain't forgot yuh since we moved away and 
I know youse is the only one kin help me. I 
got a little kid outside what’s running away 
from home. When I wuz buying off the 
pushcart I sees Pasqualena bawling, with a 
bundle under her arm—sez she’s beatin’ it 
because they’re all so mean to her, so I had a 
dime left and gits her to come down here on 
the subway cause I felt sure youse wuz the 
only one that ud know what to do.” 


Weeping Pasqualena was brought in and 
heads of I], 13, and 28 got together. It 
ended a week later when the little Italian, 
clinging desperately to the hand of Miss B, in 
court, was told by the Judge she need not go 
home to her parents, whose improper guard- 
dianship was proved. 


No, it wasn’t a question of relief, nor was it with Mr. 
H. whose wife died when the fifth baby came and he was 
left alone with four motherless children under ten. He 
was earning high wages enough but the only plan he 
could work out was to ask his bachelor brother-in-law 
a night watchman, to live in the home—one man caring 
for the children day time and the other at night. When 
the C. O. S. visitor arrived one of them was actually at 
the sewing machine trying to mend a child’s torn gar- 
ment. 


How then shall we spell the task of the modern 
family Social Worker? Well let’s cap the letter “A” in 
adjustment and if we admit relief at all, her “r’’ must be 
modest and retiring 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


105 East 22d Street New York 
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‘BOOK REVIEWS 
[Continued from page 352] 


ir and understanding eyes and rendered 
h a sympathy that springs from obvious 
macy with its social setting. This au- 
r has been compared to both Balzac and 
upassant; but it seems to us that his 
rest double in French fiction would be 
atole France, with whom he has in com- 
n not only the qualities already named 
also a fine irony which directs the thought 
the reader to fundamental ills in present-_ 
- social relationships. 

}enavente is sometimes called the Spanish 
iw; but there is really very little simi- 
ity in the methods of the two writers; 
re is some in their choice of subjects, but 
h similarity is inevitable in two play- 
ights who take their material from the 
pest channels in the stream of contem- 
ary life. We were led to an interest in 
3 book by a review in the Dial which 
ers to a satirical play on organized char- 
entitled The Evil Doers of Good; that 
y, however, is not included in the pres- 
- collection. 

Jnly one of the plays included, The Goy- 
ior’s Wife, is directly concerned with 
ial interests. It gives a graphic picture 
the appalling political conditions in a 
ical small city where different adminis- 
tions follow each other with such rapid- 
that real power and executive policy real- 
rest with permanent sub-offcials of pretty 
y standards. The national government’s 
ft from one crisis into another is here 
lected in a municipal setting. This play 
d Autumnal Roses have the further in- 
est of providing close views of the cur- 
it social and moral notions in the “higher” 
iches of the middle class. Though sug- 
sted more than actually set forth, these 
ions explain much of the social unrest of 
» country. 
x oe o# 

(ESE "THINGS SHALL BE 

3y George Lansbury. Swarthmore Press, 
Ltd., London. 79 pp. Paper bound. Price 
ls. 6d; by mail of the Survey $.60. 


Lansbury has been much criticized of late, 
: least by some of his socialist colleagues, 
his advocacy of direct action as a method 
advancing the nationalization of indus- 
es. The present small volume is not in 
fence of this or any other particular pro- 
sal but in illumination of the author’s life 
rpose—one to which, even the most bitter 
emies of the editor of the Labor Herald 
ist admit, he has been steadfast in spite 
‘changes of view on specific points of 
tics. He says: 

[I defy anyone to live, as I have lived for 
ty years of my life, in the heart of East 
ndon without becoming a red-hot advocate 
revolutionary change, unless self-interest 
indolence blinds the power of understanding. 
Lansbury’s strength and his power with 
> masses is his outright sincerity and the 
pth of his religious motive. The present 
ok is a religious treatise. It is charitable 
‘opponents, denounces violence except as 
last resort of the oppressed, preaches love 
d fellowship as the only enduring bonds 
‘social life. Though a communist in his 
neral philosophy, Lansbury insists over 
d over again on the need of individual 
fversion to the tenets of Christianity. For 
r industrial troubles he sees no other final 
lution than that of treating all work as 
tial service for and on behalf of the com- 
inity. 

Once an ardent anti-Royalist (following 
larles Dilke, Charles Bradlaugh and Jo- 
Sh ~4Chamberlain—all of whom changed 
sir mind in the course of time) he no 
ager attaches much importance to the out- 
ird forms of government but preaches 
mesty, service, humility, love as the foun- 
tions of a sounder social order. Bel: 


TOOL OUTFITS AND 


 nbcconean po ecorerenczeonvosene oct 


Building Better Men and Women 


Medart Playground Equipment and modern healthful playgrounds 
promote the development of clean, vigorous, right-thinking men and 
women. 
Builders for 50 years of every kind of gymnasium apparatus fo1 
men, the Medart Company has naturally taken and held the leader- 
‘ship in the playground movement and the perfecting of playground 
equipment rightly fitted to train the growing childhood of today. 
Catalog “L” and suggestions for playground installations will be 
sent if requested on your letterhead. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


BENCHES 


FOR HOME AND INSTITUTIONAL USE 


We have just issued a special catalog of this line which 
we will send without charge to those interested. 
Please mention Catalog No. Igo. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


Hardware, Tools and Factory Supplies 


New York, Since 1848 4th Avenue and 13th Street 


READ the SURVEY every WEEK 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 
movements. 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 
Survey “follows up.” 


The SuRvny, 112 Hast 19 Street, New York 


[ enclose $4 for a year’s subscription—52 issues. S-6-5-20 
Will send $4 on..... ; ROTOR STEN Gres tee Teka" oF nea oy (date). 
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THE! SURVEY FOR UNE Ss. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


“ My only objection to Survey advertisements is that usually they bring too many 


replies.”’—J. P. 


8., Jr., Conn, Children’s Aid Society 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 


8 cents per word or initial, 


including the address or 


box number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on request. 
Periodicals, Current Pamphlets, see opposite page. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19 Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN OFFERING 
EXCELLENT POSSIBILITIES. FOR 
REMUNERATION IN SPARE OR 
WHOLE TIME—An organization would 
like to get in touch with a number of per- 
sons qualified to interview people with a 
view of interesting them in a very digni- 
fied and unusual project planned to promote 
the cause of social progress. Address 3543 
SURVEY. 


POSITION open for experienced Recre- 
ation and Girls’ Club worker in a large 
Christian Organization in Massachusetts. 
References required. Box 3545 Survey. 


WANTED: Matron. Jewish woman 
with child’ caring experience preferred. 
State education, experience and salary ex- 
pectation. Apply to the Superintendent, 
Hebrew Orphans Home, 12th St. and 
Green Lane, Phila., Pa 


DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrons, house- 
keepers. Miss Richards, Box 5, East Provi- 
dence, Boston, Fridays, 11 to le 16 Jackson 
Hall, Trinity Court. Address Providence, 
Box 5 East. 


WANTED immediately: capable and 
intelligent middle aged woman for matron 
of Boarding House for Factory Girls. 
Must be interested in girls between ages 


16 and 25. Terms $30 or $40 per month 
and home. Apply at once to Mrs. J. A. 
McCormick, 106 W. Watauga Avenue, 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


WANTED: A woman Manager for 
Orphanage. Write T. W. Callaway, 
Macon, Ga. 


FINANCIAL SECRETARY for social 
welfare agency. Wanted a man of expe- 
rience and capacity. Suitable salary for 
satisfactory person. Box 3529 Survey. 


WANTED: A young man or woman 
capable of taking charge of the work of 
the United Jewish Charities at Hartford, 
Conn. Must be competent and able to speak 
Yiddish. This is an opportunity for creative 
work for one who is interested in humanity. 
Address with full particulars and state 
references. Benjamin L. Haas, 152 State 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED: Leader for a Young Peo- 
ple’s Society on Sunday morning by a 
prominent Jewish Temple in New York 
City. Requirements: Good education in 
general and Jewish subjects as well as 
knowledge of Social Service. Attractive 
personality. Salary. State qualifications 
and experience. Box 3530 Survey. 


A MATRON for a small house for 
delinquent girls on parole in New York 


City. Reply to F. W. B., Box 31, Pleasant-, 


ville, New York. 


WANTED: Young man or woman, with ~ 


educational background and some experi- 
ence in case work, to assist in special studies 
and investigations, committee work and 
publicity. Offers excellent opportunity to 
train for executive position. Address, giv- 
ing qualifications and salary expected; Gen- 
eral Secretary, Social Welfare League, 
Rochester, N. Y 


WANTED: A trained nurse to take 
entire charge of children’s institution in 
New York City. Executive ability re- 
quired. Please write A. H. B., 116 East 
37th Street, New York City. 


WANTED: Two attendants and woman 
to care for store-room in children’s insti- 
tution in New York City. Required at 
once. Apply to E. G. R., 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


WANTED: Case consultant for large 
Jewish family agency. Work under ideal 
conditions. Only experts and persons of 
unusual training and ability need apply. 
State education, training, experience and 
salary expected. Address 3390 Survey. 


WANTED: Head resident settlement 
worker, West Side Social Center, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. This settlement organized by 
late Dr. Washington Gladden, is maintained 
by First Congregational Church. For in- 
formation, address C. S. Plumb, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 


WANTED: New York City position 
(not immediate), trained craftswoman_ to 
teach weaving, basketry, and supervise de- 
signing and dyeing. Answer giving train- 
ing, experience, etc. Address 3519 Survey. 


FOUR young college men each about 
28 years old, members of our selling 
organization, are now in Pittsburgh taking 
an eleven weeks’ intensive course in life 
insurance salesmanship at Carnegie Tech. 
If you know a bright young college man 
of Christian character, serious purpose in 
life and probable selling ability who might 
be interested in a possible future oppor- 
tunity similar to the above have him get in 
touch with us. His subsequent business 
connection would be as salesman with the 
New York City agency of the Provident 
Life & Trust Company. On account of 
office space limitations, we must for “the 
present limit our selections to three men 
who in our 
promise of successful development. This 
is an unusual opportunity for the right men 
to become associated with one of the best 
trained and highest grade selling organiza- 
tions in the country. Graham C. Wells, 
General Agent, 714 Singer Building, New 
York City. 


judgment give the greatest 


1920 


SITUATION WANTED as manag 


institution for young children. Gra 
nurse, active, ambitious. Good visic 
building and planning. Preference 


newly establishing institution in proce 


building. Well ‘acquainted with pub 
methods. Best: references. Box 
SURVEY. d 


SOCIAL WORKER: Seven years 
perience; four with one family case 1 
agency, ‘speaks several foreign langu 
desires experience in another city. am 


* 3542 SuRVEY. 


EXPERIENCED boys’ worker want 


stitutional or kindred position. Box 
SURVEY. 
BOYS’ SUPERVISOR  (Ex-Sei 


man) desirous of obtaining a position 
the summer months. Box 3540 Survey 


BECAUSE OF CHANGE in our 
gram, we wish to find position fe 
member of our staff. He has had ex 
ence as executive and as community 
ganizer. Also five years in case work i 
immigrant industrial community. 
dress 3544 Survey. 


WANTED: By a man of experience 
position as superintendent of child-ca 
institution, or director child-welfare w 
after September Ist. Best references. 
dress 3521 Survey. 


A PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE wi 
an industrial or institutional position in 
West, where an opportunity for | 
structive and preventive work is gi 
Accustomed to giving health talks to « 
dren, and addressing groups of pe 
No. strictly county or hospital “v 
wanted. Box 3546 Survey. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED: Tremens 
demand for teachers—practically all 
jects, all sections of the United Stat 
public and private schools, colleges and 
Fisk Teachers Agency, St 
Building, Chicago. 


TOURS & TRAVEL 


FOR BOY 


Manager: Matthieu Jetteur, M.A., 
Asheville School, Asheville, ? 
Directors: Jack Reardon, B.A., of Taft Se} 
Theodore Johnson, M.A., of Bingham Se! 
E. Culver, M.A., of Hotchkiss School. 
Announcement on request to Mr. Jetteur. 


ROUGH IT IN COLORADO 


College graduate, age 26, thoroughly’ 
quainted with Rocky Mountain National (2 
Park trails and fishing, and owning cabin 
the park, desires to fill two vacancies in y 
of five young men to “rough it” for the 
mer. Cost $20 per week. For partict: 
address 

WALDO W. NORRIS, La Salle, Coloras 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LITERARY WORKER—Index the} 
you read in books and file clippings ali 
automatically. Inexpensive. (Topical/ 
Textual Index for Bible Students.) [1 
Co., East Haddam, Conn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


GRADUATE of University Kindergarten 
training school, desires position in children’ s 
work. Two years institutional experience. 
At present Cottage Mother in Jewish 
Orphanage. Address 3504 Survey. 


FURNISHED APARTMEN 


TO SUBLET—In Fifth Avenue 
overlooking parks 2 rooms and bath 
rooms and 2 baths, furnished, reaso 
rent, June 1 to September 30. Tele 
Mrs. Morgenthau, Plaza 3700, Room 


_ 
| 


LL FURNISHED seven-room apart- 
opposite Columbia. June-Sept. 15. 
te Phone, piano. $175 per month. 
Vest 118th St., Morningside 6871. 


LECTURES 


BBI EMANUEL STERNHEIM will 
a limited number of lecture engage- 
. For rates, subjects, and open dates, 
ss Rabbi Sternheim, Sioux City. Towa. 


“SUMMER COTTAGES 


<ennebunk Beach, Maine 


tent, Furnished. Summer cottages, 
)00. Apply to Geo. J. Wentworth. 


EVEN-ROOM HOUSE, newly reno- 
large grounds, near station, forty-five 
es from 42nd Street, two baths, mod- 
Inveniences, furnished or unfurnished, 
1 or year. Address 3516 Survey. 


4 RESORTS 


GOLDTHWAITE INN 
jn Great South Bay, Bellport, L. I. 


comfortable, charming Family Resort. 
‘supplied from own farm. Sports—sail- 
Shing, ocean bathing, golf, tennis. 


UY YOUR BOOKS | 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
: of : 
JRVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
; all current publications 


$500 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


gs fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
copy unchanged throughout the month. 


“Order pamphlets from publishers. 


RY WORK FOR GiRLS. By Margaret Hod- 
» Price, 85 cents. Woman’s Press, 600 
dngton Avenue, New York. 


mA THAT GREW. By Genevieve Fox. Price, 
‘cents. Woman's Press, 600 Lexington 
mue, New York. 


IN PicTURE CATALOGS: The Best Motion 
tures for Church and Semi-Religious En- 
fainments, a Garden of American Motion 
tures, 25 cents each; i 
tures on Americanism, 
lal Board of Review, 
w York City. 

Soviet or DunR ISLAND, Boston HaRgor. 
= story of the deportation raids in New 
gland. Price 15 cents. New England 
il Liberties Committee, 44 Edge Hill Road, 
okline, Mass. 


PPHAL TO THD CONSCIENCH OF THE CIVI- 
(against lynching). Illus- 
ted. National Association for the Ad- 
cement of Colored People, 70 Fifth Ave., 
w York. 

GRATION LITERATURE sent on request by 
' National Liberal Immigration League, 
£116, Station F, New York City. 


) WELFARH HANDBOOK. Contains informa- 
1 of value to health officers, superintend- 
s of schools, teachers, librarians, visiting 
ses and social workers. [Illustrates all 
€ducational panels published by the Na- 
wal Child Welfare Association, Inec., 70 
th Ave., New York. 36 pages 9x12, 50 
ts, postpaid. 

CHNTRAL COUNCIL or SociaL AGENCIES. 
‘Francis H. McLean. From author, 130 
72nd street, New York. * Price, 75 


HOLOGICAL ANALYSIS, WITH CasH STUupD- 
By Margaret J. Hamilton, 4057 So. 
iq St., Los Angeles, Cal. Price 75 cts. 


BUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP, 

uction pamphlet No. 6, National Catholic 
_ Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
+ Washington, D, C. 


T UNIONS. Free on request to Mass. 
it Union Assn., 5 Park Square. 


; 
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SUMMER INSTITUTES IN JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE CONDUCTED 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES 


OF BOSTON. Maurice B. Hexter, Executive Director. 


The Federated Jew- 


ish Charities of Boston, Mass., announces a series of seven intensive training 
courses of three weeks each for Jewish communal workers and volunteers from 
July 6 to 27. Institutes, covering basic principles and methods, visits to a selected 
group of social agencies of Boston, and concentrated field work, will be offered 
in the following fields: Child Welfare; Delinquency; Family Case Work; Rec- 
reation; Health and Medical Social Service; Social Research and Statistics; and 


Jewish Education. 


The Institutes will be in general charge of social workers 


of the highest professional standing. Special accommodations will be provided 


for out-of-town students. 


For details as to dates, courses, fees, etc., address 


Maurice B. Hexter, 25 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Domestic Science 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. For teachers, 
social workers, institutional managers, dietitians. 
home-makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page book- 
let, ‘‘THE PROFESSION OF HOMB-MAKING," 
sent on request. 

BULLETINS: Five-Cent Meals, 10c; Food Values. 

: 10c; Free-Hand Cooking, 10c 

4M. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 68th St., Chicago 


THE FAMILY 


A Monthly Periodical 
for Social Case Workers 


Rate: $1.50 year 
American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work 
130 East 22d Street New York City 


COMMUNITY WORKERS 


everywhere are using 
Technique’ of Social Surveys 


By Dr. M. C. Elmer 
Price, $1.25 Postpaid 
THE UNIVERSITY PRINTING CO. 
1405 University Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SPEAKERS e We assist in preparing spe- 
° cial articles, papers, speech- 
es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS 
ResRARCH BurEav, 5NN Fifth Avenne, New York 


ROSICRUCIAN CHRISTIANITY LECTURES 


No. 1 “The Riddle of Life and Death.” 
No. 2 ‘Where Are the Dead? ” 


Ten Cents Each, Postfree. 
The Rosicrucian Fellowship,~Box 9, Oceanside, California 


As IT was, is, and 

A A SHOULD BE. By 

Annie Besant, an 

intensely interesting Brochure, 25c. The 

Scarlet Review No. 1, 25c each. Diana, a Psy— 

cho—Physiological Sex Essay, 25c. The Cruci- 
ble (agnostic), 4 different samples, 10c. 


RAYMER’S OLD BOOK. STORE 
1336 First Ave. - - Seattle, Wash. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser 

tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 

dospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 61 
year; published hy Hospital Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub 
lished by The National Committee for Menta! 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 

Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year. 
published by the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


Jottings 


THE Valeria Home Summer Camp, for 
nurses and professional social workers, in the 
Westchester hills near Croton-on-the-Hud- 
son, N. Y., was opened. Saturday, May 22. 
The institution was made possible by funds 
left for the purpose by the late Jacob Lange- 
loth, founder and director of the American 
Metal Company. It is planned as a perma- 
nent year-round home for convalescents and 
workers in need of outdoor life. The 
trustees are: Mrs. Valeria Langeloth, Julian 
B. Beatty, Charles L. Bernheimer, Henry 
Bruére, Richard Ely, Walter E. Frew, Julius 
Goldman, Job E. Hedges, Berthold Hoch- 
schild, and Carl M. Loeb. 


A NATIONAL testimonial is being raised 
for Mark H. Judge, the London social re- 
former. Mr. Judge has spent over fifty years 
in aggressive work for municipal and social 
improvement in the metropolis and is retiring 
from active propaganda. He was the'leader 
of the movement which opened the English 
art museums on Sundays, one of the found- 
ers of the Royal Sanitary Institute and a 
conspicuous figure in the civic revolution 
which overturned the regime of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and. substituted the 
London County Council. Recently he has 
been active in the proposal to replan the 
Strand and in the successful demand made 
to the government to take the financial re- 
sponsibility for the damage caused by the 
German air raids over London. 


GUY HAYLER, of London, is to visit 
America as a delegate to the International 
Anti-Alcoholic Congress in Washington, 
D. C., from September 21 to 25 next. As one 
of the most prominent of the European tem- 
perance leaders and writers, he will come 
here from the International Prohibition Con- 
ference over which he presides at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, in July and is to make a 
short lecturing tour in this country, speaking 
on the liquor problem in Europe. He has re- 
cently been a candidate for the British Par- 
liament as a free liberal associated with Mr. 
Asquith’s party. 


THE Red Cross Christmas seal, after eleven 
years of distinguished service, is to disap- 
pear—to be replaced by a distinctively tuber- 
culosis seal, the double barred cross. The 
American Red Cross will hereafter have no 
connection with the Christmas seal sales, full 
responsibility devolving on the National Tu- 
berculosis Association and its affiliated state 
and local associations, which have been even 
in the past. the chief beneficiaries of the- 
campaign. 
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HOME 


fewis® Concer’ 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 
KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 


Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 


ee EOD 


Home and Institutional Economic: 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTEDIN HOME ECONOMICS, 
MAKING AND 


INS PTUL TON MANAGEMENT. 


Essential to Health anc 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness ¢ 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightl 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattres: 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repos 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of whie 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattres 
if not properly protected. 


. 


Our Quilted Mattress "Protectors are made fror 
pure white wadding incased in bleached whit 
muslin easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy 
as new. 


Insist on seeing ot 


9 ) Taurine Mucilage 
HIGGINS Photo Mounter Paste 


Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from corro- 
sive andill-smelling inks and adhe- 


They protect your Mat- 
tress from all impurities 
and lengthen its life. 


A single trial will con- 


trade mark and nan 
—Excelsior Quilte 
Mattress Protector- 
on each Protector. 


sives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks : 
and Adhesives. They will be a vince. 
revelation to you, they are so 
2H} sweet, clean, well put up, and 
2) withal so efficient. 
AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


**None genuine without 
Trade Mark’”’ 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co 


FILE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


IN BOOK 
FORM 


Extra Strong 
heavy board 
cover, 11x81, 


25c : 
“CADO”’ Clip File Berra 


(No. 214) (With Binding Clip Inside) 
Simple, handy, and most practical way to file all 
papers. Holds sheets firmly. Permits of instant 
insertion or removal. Opens and closes easily 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. Co. 
242 West 28d Street New York 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New Y 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMOQUIST, In 
501 Fifth Avenue New York | 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


P -_ 


] 
} J 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


SS CL —— 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
ofessional organization of four thousand 
bers. Following its war’ work it is enter- 
pon a peacetime program known as the 
yks for Everybody’’ movement for which 
making an appeal for a two million dollar 

It is rendering library service to the 
hant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
9n people now wholly or practically with- 
libraries; to help business concerns and 
ries to establish libraries in their plants; 
‘omote the use of good books on American 
s and traditions. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
\L SOCIAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, 
, Social Service Department, Indiana Uni- 
ty, Indianapolis; Antoinette Cannon, Ex. 
University Hospital, Philadelphia. Organi- 
n to promote development of social work 
ospitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting 
National Conference of Social Work. _ 
RICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY 
ANIZATION—Elwood Street, Secretary, 
Starks Building, Louisville, Ky., furnishes 
mation and advises on establishment and 
lopment of community councils, councils of 
1 agencies, and financial and social federa- 
KI Exchanges material and information 
ag its members. Trains executives for 
nunity organization. 


RICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
ISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
3rd St., New York. For public employment 
9s; industrial safety and health; work- 
s compensation, health insurance; one 
3 rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


RICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
erly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
rude B. Knipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
it care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
‘of vre-school age and school age. 


RICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
nizing and strengthening Chambers of 
merce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
mercial organizations; and for training 
in the profession of community leadership. 
ress our nearest office— 

une Building, New York. 

W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


[RICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
N—Miss Cora M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
se, New York. Organized for betterment 
onditions in home, school, institution and 
munity. Publishers Journal of Home Eco- 
ics, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
GUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
+, Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leafiets free. 
. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Member- 

(entitles to Review and other publica- 

3), $1. 
AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
FION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
ervation of the family, the repression of 
titution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
lation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
t. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
hips include quarterly magazine and month- 
ulletin. William F, Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


TRICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
CANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
wiedge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
tmeat and prevention. Publications free 
equest. Annual membership dues, $5. 
LD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
mett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
ctor. To arouse public interest in the 
th of school children; to encourage the 
Smatic teaching of health in the schools; 
evelop new methods of interesting children 
he forming of health habits; to publish and 
tibute pamphlets for teachers: and public 
th workers and health literature for chil- 
i; to advise in organization of local child 
th programme. ~ 
IMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED) — 
adison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
y, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
munity Service and to help people of all 
munities employ their leisure time to their 
“advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
+ While Community Service (Incorporated) 
S in organizing the work, in planning the 
ee and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
ity itself, through the community commit- 
Tepresentative of community interests, de- 
lines policies and assumes complete control 
the lucal work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. 
Icher, sec’y. 
3ENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
meellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
loge, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
ublic service for knowledge about human 
tances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 


lities. Literature free. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. EB. Gregg, princi- 


pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
‘treas.; W. H, Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
™rains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 


trated literature. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 BE. 22nd St., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 

IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York; Htta Lasker Rosensohn, 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, ad- 


vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program. é 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., Fourth 
Ave. at 28rd St., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
eation for disabled soldiers and industrial crip- 
ples. Publishes reports on reconstruction work 
here and abroad, and endeavors to establish an 
enlightened public attitude towards the physi- 
cally handicapped. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, ‘“‘The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. . Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Bast 22d St., New 
York, 85 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency, health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, ‘‘The American Child.” Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene’’; quar.; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Eaton, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22nd 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization.of neighbor- 
hood life. 


THD WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPAN x, NEW X ORK 


-health nursing; 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


—Allen T. Burns, pres, New York; W. H. 
Parker. gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 
cago. General organization to discuss prin- 


ciples of humanitarian effort and increase effi- 

ciency of agencies, Publishes proceedings an- 

nual meetings... Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 

etc. Information bureau. Membership $3. 48th 

annual meeting Milwaukee, June, 1921. Main 

Divisions and chairmen: 

Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 

Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. 
Falconer, Philadelphia. 

Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 

Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, 
Raleigh. 

The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 

Industrial and Economic Conditions—Soph- 
onisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. 

The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, 
New York. 

Mente Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon,- New 

ork. 

Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, 
Minneapolis. 

Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America 
—Grace Abbott, Chicago. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 

—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 130 Hast 

‘69th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreation and 

educational work in non-sectarian self-govern- 

ing groups aiming toward complete self-support. 

Monthly publication, ‘‘The Club Worker.” $1 

a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH—NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N, exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of infor- 
mation. Official organ, the ‘‘ Public Health 
Nurse,’’ subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22d St., 
New York. A cooperative guild of social work- 
ers organized to supply social organizations with 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work con- 
structively through members for professiona) 
standards. . 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Virgil 
Vv. Johnson, sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Composed of social agencies working to 
guide and protect travelers, especially women 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
—381 Fourth Avenue... Charles J. Hatfield, 
M. D., Managing Director. Information about 
organization, education, institutions, nursing 
problems and other phases of tuberculosis 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
Crusade, Publishers “Journal of the Outdoor 
Life,’’ ‘“‘ American Review of Tuberculosis”’ and 
“Monthly Bulletin.” 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social ser- 
vice among Negroes, L, Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 127 
East 23rd St., New York. Establishes cooper- 
ative committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. 

NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1003), Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop threugh 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Offi- 
cial organ, ‘‘ Life and Labor.”’ 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighbor- 
hood and community center activities and ad- 
ministration. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of rate improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Bugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22d St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Educa- 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Li- 
brary, Southern Highland Division. ‘“‘ The pub- 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
ta the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request.’’ 

SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 10 West 
9th St.. New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, county 
gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods, 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y: Tuskegee, Ala. 


As A TEACHER, your op- 


portunities for out-of-the 
ordinary service are as 
boundless as the capacities 
of your pupils, the circum- 


- stances in your community 


and the range of your own 
interests and ability. 


Your power to serve should 


broaden consciously after 


a six-week survey of the 
social problems most perti- 
nent to the teacher. 


Among the courses especially planned for 
you, are those in child welfare; health 
control of the school child; community 
problems and organization; rural prob- 


lems; and industrial unrest and i its causes. 


Send for the special Summer Sheet 
Bulletin. The session starts July seventh 
and closes August fourteenth. _ 


' The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty Second Street 
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